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This is a month when much of the work of the church moves outdoors, but 
it need not be a time of slump. For many churches it should be a time of 
revival (see page 27). It is a good time too to look around for unmet needs in 
your neighborhood. Perhaps your church should become a “mother church” 
(see page 13) or start an outpost church school. 


World Service Sunday. Work in mass communications through the Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission is described in the World Service 
leaflet. (See page 33.) 


Though August is a vacation month, save time for planning ahead toward 
special events at the month’s end and in September. This two-month issue of 
THE METHODIST STORY contains helps for two events: Labor Sunday 
(page 11) and Christian Education Week (page 5). And it’s getting late for 
registrations for the Family Life Conference (page 7). 


World Service Sunday. The World Service leaflet tells about Methodist 
service through our Board of Social and Economic Relations. (See page 33.) 


Labor Sunday. The Sunday before Labor Day is a day when churches may 
give expression to their year-round concern for the working man and his 
problems. (See page 11.) 


Has your church scheduled a planning conference? The Discipline provides 
for it (216) and the September METHODIST STORY will have extra 
features to help with full-year planning. 


Some Sunday in September is the preferred date for Church School Rally 
Day. This is an occasion to stress Christian education and to “rally” chil- 
dren and adults who neglected church-school attendance during the summer. 
(See page 5.) 


World Service Sunday. Services to church schools through the Division of 
the Local Church of the Board of Education is the subject of the World 
Service leaflet. 

Christian Education Week. This week, often tied in with Rally Day, em- 
phasizes the values in Christian education and attracts attention to the 
church’s program of education. (See page 5.) 


World-wide Communion Sunday. 


Laymen’s Day. This day exalts the position of the layman in the church. 
The symbol: a layman in the pulpit. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





When God calls a man to do some- 
thing difficult, he always stands ready 
to supply him with all the extra power 
he needs to do it well. 


Lim Hew Hock, chief minister of 
the Singapore government, is a Meth- 
odist. 


A religion that cannot break down 
race prejudice will find it difficult to 
open the gates of heaven. 


Any church has all the money it 
needs to do anything God expects of 
it—providing God is able to get his 
own funds back into his own hands. 


The Board of Missions of The Meth- 
odist Church sends missionaries and 
grants to Methodist work in 44 coun- 
tries. 


God is just waiting for the chance 
to show what he can do with a con- 
gregation of Christians who are fully 


dedicated. 


No church is fulfilling its destiny 
as a church that is not improving the 
quality of the life of its members. 


Blessed is the man who can play 
second fiddle in a good cause with 
enthusiasm. 


Anything that inflicts damage on 
these human bodies of ours is a sin 
against the God who gave them to us. 


Jesus Christ is a guest whenever a 
Sunday-school teacher sits down with 
her class to study the lesson. 


We are in grave danger of forgetting 
that sin is a fatal malady. 


Some people think they are giving 
largely because it hurts them to give 
at all. 


The 74 Methodist hospitals now 
have a bed capacity of 18,409, and 
last year served 1,394,530 patients. 


You might be interested in knowing 
that the Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service owns $28,951,566 worth 
of property, all of which is at work in 


behalf of a Christian world. 


No Christian can call himself a 
good steward who has not made a will. 
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Worxinc Tocetuer. National Council 
of Churches. Single copies free; write 
for quantity prices. 


Working Together is a concise descrip- 
tion of the National Council of Churches. 

It contains a list of the council’s mem- 
ber denominations, a brief historical state- 
ment, and descriptions of the organiza- 
tion and work of its various units. 

The information about various field 
projects of NCC will be useful to Meth- 
odist churches, as will the list of annual 
observances. 

Order from: Office of Public Relations, 
National Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Missionary Epucation Courses, 1958- 
59. Joint Department of Missionary 
Education. Free. 


This is a list of the leadership educa- 
tion courses on the study themes for the 
new year. 

The courses and the texts listed with 
them relate to the 1958-59 study themes: 
“North American Neighbors,” “The Mid- 
dle East,” and “Methodism in Alaska and 
Hawaii.” 

Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Tue Smatt Cuurcnu Can Serve EFFec- 
TIVELY! Board of Education. Free. 


This simple folder gives encouragement 
and help to Methodists who are related to 
very small churches. 

It cites the experiences of some specific 
small churches and is directed especially 
toward helping start church schools in 
the 1,238 Methodists churches that do 
not have them. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


A Pastor Beieves 1n Recreation, by 
Shannon Holloway. Board of Educa- 


tion. Free. 


The place of recreation in the life of 
the church is described by a pastor with 
wide experience in the field. Mr. Hollo- 
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new 
publications 
for the 
work of 
the church 


way is pastor of Rose Hill Church, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

The folder includes a useful list of 
books and other resources. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Tue Locat Cuurcn ComMMITTEE ON 
Recreation. Board of Education. 
Free. 


This folder, companion to the one 
listed above, is a helpful guide to the 
recreation committee. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


CAMPING IN THE PROGRAM OF CHRISTIAN 
Epucation. Board of Education. 54; 
12 for 35¢. 


This eight-page booklet discusses the 
purposes and values of church camping 
and gives suggestions to leaders. It is a 
good introduction for any person who is 
interested in developing a camping pro- 
gram. 

Order from: Camping Services, Meth- 
odist Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Drinxinc Prosiems, by Roger Burgess. 
Board of Temperance. 50¢. 


Facts without documentation are al- 
ways subject to question, especially facts 
about drinking. 

In a new, carefully documented re- 
source booklet, the Methodist Board of 
Temperance has compiled a comprehen- 
sive list of facts about drinking that are 
really facts. Every statistic in the 30- 
page booklet is documented to an original 
source. 

Author of the publication is Roger 
Burgess, associate secretary and director 
of the department of communications of 
the board. 

Included in “Drinking Problems” are 
statistics in the areas of health, safety, 
economics and legal control. The booklet 
offers no solutions to the problems of 
alcohol, but does attempt to summarize 


the statistical data related to these prob- 
lems. 

This booklet will be a valuable new 
resource for pastors, educators and tem- 
perance leaders. 

Order from: TEM Press, Methodist 
Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Facts oF THE Montn. Board of Temper- 
ance. Sample packet free. 


A new set of “fact” leaflets on alcohol 
problems and the church’s program of 
temperance is now available as part of 
the regular “Facts of the Month” mail- 
ing. 

“Facts of the Month” works like all 
the other “something of the month” plans. 
It provides an automatic shipment of 
monthly temperance leaflets for use in 
literature racks, in church mailings and 
as bulletin inserts. Cost is 2¢ a leaflet on 
orders under 100, 1%¢ each for orders 
over 100. 

Copy for the new series is much shorter 
than for previous leaflets, with emphasis 
on art, color and easy-to-read type. 

Topics covered in the leaflets include 
alcoholism, alcoholism and women, drink- 
ing and driving, alcohol advertising, al- 
cohol and crime, and others. 

Order from: TEM Press, Methodist 
Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Dynamics oF Curist1AN Aputt Epuca- 
TI0N, by Robert S. Clemmons. Abing- 
don Press. $2.50. 


Coming off the press early in June 
will be this small book of wide interest to 
adults within the church. 

The book relates three major move- 
ments of the past decade to Christian 
adult education. The movements are: the 
insights of group dynamics, rapid expan- 
sion of both the subject matter and 
methods of adult education, and a re- 
assessing of the meaning and relevance 
of the Christian faith. 

Dr. Clemmons cites seven basic changes 
in the church’s approach to adult work 
as a result of these trends. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Begin Seminary Buildings 


Cornerstones for the first two buildings 
of Wesley Theological Seminary in Wash- 
ington, D.C., were laid in April. 

One of the new buildings will be a 
dormitory. The other will house a chapel 
and administrative offices. The seminary 
is adjacent to the American University 
campus. The Rev. Norman L. Trott, 
seminary president, said the school is 
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within $100,000 of its goal to match a 
$1,500,000 gift of the Kresge Foundation 
of Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Trott has expressed the hope that 
the fund goal will be reached by the end 
of this year. 

Sebastian Kresge, founder of the de- 
partment store chain which bears his 
name, and his son, Stanley, are both 


Methodists. 


Complete $25,000 Mission 
Is Advance Special Gift 


An entire mission station is to be es- 
tablished in the Belgian Congo (a Land 
of Decision) through the gift of a Meth- 
odist couple from Mississippi. 

At Lomela, in the heart of an area 
where a mass movement to Methodist 
Christianity is taking place, will be 
built the Armstrong-Walcott memorial 
mission. The total cost of $25,000 is 
being borne by Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
M. Walcott of Hollandale, Miss. 

They are establishing the mission sta- 
tion in memory of his parents (C. D. 
and Mary Johnson Walcott) and her 
mother (Mrs. Lelia Riddick Armstrong) 
and in honor of her father (Dr. G. G. 
Armstrong). 

Mr. and Mrs. Walcott have given 
their gift as an Advance Special. It is 
one of the largest Specials given since the 
Advance program was begun in 1948. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walcott’s gift will build 
two missionary residences, a church, a 
school and a health clinic. 

Working with Board of Missions 
executives in helping to arrange for the 
gift was the Rev. Elvyn L. Jernigan, 
pastor of the Hollandale church. He is 
chairman of the Board of Missions of 
North Mississippi Conference. 

Recognition of Mr. and Mrs. Walcott’s 
gift and of the work it will do was made 
at the annual meeting of the Board of 
Missions. The Board said in part: 

“The educational outreach of the gos- 
pel of Christ is needed at Lomela. All 
Congo is seeking for knowledge. The peo- 
ple want to understand the world and 
the forces in it which they have feared 
for so long. Lomela needs Christ-centered 
education. 

“The medical outreach of the gospel 
of Christ is needed at Lomela. There is 
no substitute for medical treatment which 
is administered with the love of Christ. 
Bypassing secular institutions, hundreds 
come from many miles further to our mis- 
sion hospitals because, they say, at the 
mission they are treated with love. 

“The life-changing power of the gos- 
pel of Christ is needed at Lomela. No 
other power can change a frightened, 
primitive man and make of him a ra- 
diant personality. Here is the power 
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which transforms individuals, turns vil- 
lages and whole areas away from dark- 
ness toward light. 

“Therefore, because one couple caught 
a vision of God as the Universal Father 
and Jesus Christ, the Savior whom all 
men need, things will be different in 
Lomela. Now, there will be missionaries, 
a church and a pastor. The people of 
Lomela will hear the word of God pro- 
claimed and have opportunity to know 
the life-changing and redeeming power 
of the gospel of Christ.” 


Form New Commission 
The Methodist Church now has a 


“Commission on Ecumenical Consulta- 
tion.” 

The new commission grows out of a 
concern of our delegates to last year’s 
Oberlin Study Conference on Faith and 
Order. They felt that ecumenical dis- 
cussions and actions are not related 
closely enough to the life of Methodist 
congregations (THe Mertruopist Story, 
November, 1957). 

The delegates asked the Council of 
Bishops to do something about this prob- 
lem of communication between the pew 
and the world-wide councils. The 
bishops, when they met in Florida in 
April, appointed the new commission. 

Bishop F. Gerald Ensley of Iowa, a 
prominent figure among the Oberlin 
delegates, is chairman. The vice-chairman 
is Dr. Ernest Cadman Colwell, president 








of the Southern California School of 
Theology. 

The commission is made up _ of 
8 bishops, 12 theological professors, 8 
pastors, 6 laymen, a representative of the 
Division of World Missions and the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association of 
Methodist Theological Schools. 


Give for Fair Exhibits 


Methodist gifts totaling $10,000 have 
been contributed to the building and 
operating fund of the Protestant Pavilion 
at the World’s Fair in Brussels, Belgium. 

One gift of $7,000 was contributed by 
the Council on World Service and Fi- 
nance on behalf of the general church. 
The other was $3,000 by the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service. 

The pavilion is a glass and aluminum 
structure, depicting the work of Protes- 
tant, Orthodox, and Anglican churches, 
and other Christian organizations. 

Personal gifts of Methodists and other 
Protestants have swelled the U.S. fund 
to more than $63,000. 

Another exhibit of special interest to 
Methodists is that of the Belgian Congo. 
The Board of Missions contributed 
$2,500 to this project. The board’s film, 
Congo Journey, is being shown at it. 

Some Methodist missionaries returning 
from the Congo on home leave are stop- 
ping at the fair to serve as hosts and 
guides at the Congo exhibit. 


World Council of Churches 


Peter Siebold, Swiss artist, puts the finishing touches on mosaic for the Protestant Pavilion 
at the 1958 Brussels World’s Fair. Methodists have helped to build it. 








Here’s how your church can recruit and help train youths for Christian Vocations. 


FUTURES UNLIMITED 


by Don L. Calame 


Futures Unlimited is a project for 
Methodist Men, designed to assist 
worthy young people in getting a Chris- 
tian education. Three groups are con- 
sidered for assistance: 

e Those in training for the ministry. 

e Those preparing for a vocation mo- 
tivated by a genuine sense of Christian 
stewardship. 

e Young people in Methodist national 
and world missions who are seeking 
training in their own environments. 

What should this program mean to a 
Methodist Men’s club in the local 
church? 


Training Ministers 


It should mean an opportunity to re- 
spond to a pressing need in the church 
for trained ministers. Each year The 
Methodist Church alone needs 2,800 
young men for its ministry: 1,200 for 
replacements and 1,600 for the advance 
already planned. 

There is the need to seek out young 
men who are likely candidates for the 
ministry. Methodist men need to sit 
down with these prospects for a friend- 
ly discussion about the ministry. 

Some students will need financial 
assistance. Methodist Men’s clubs can 
contact Methodist colleges for informa- 
tion relative to the needs of worthy 


young persons who are preparing to 
serve the church. 

It is better to make scholarship funds 
available to church-related schools than 
to award financial assistance directly 
to individuals. Colleges have a_pro- 
cedure established and they will be 
willing to co-operate with your group. 

Local Methodist Men’s clubs should 
co-operate in conference-wide programs 
for recruiting and assisting worthy 
young people who are entering the 
ministry. It would be well to contact 
your conference lay leader and offer 
your assistance. 


Assisting Young People 

Futures Unlimited should also mean 
an opportunity for Methodist Men to 
assist worthy young people in a wide 
range of Christian vocations. 

Each year The Methodist Church 
needs 3,000 young women as nurses 
and 1,000 more as medical technicians 
and social workers. There is an urgent 
call for 250 directors of Christian edu- 
cation, 100 deaconesses and 245 work- 
ers with college students. The mini- 
mum number of new missionaries 
needed each year is 350. 

Scarritt College officials in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., report that they cannot fill 
one of every five requests which they 


A college president counsels with two prospective candidates for the Methodist ministry. 





receive for lay workers in church-re- 
lated positions. 

Methodist Service Projects lists op- 
portunities for people to serve the 
church. (10¢ from the Interboard Com- 
mittee on Christian Vocations, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn., or as part of 
the free Futures Unlimited Kit, from 
the General Board of Lay Activities, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.) 

Futures Unlimited should mean an 
opportunity for Methodist Men to as- 
sist young people in national and 
world missions. 

As little as $75 to $150 will provide 
a full year’s scholarship to assist in 
training a lifetime missionary. 

Heart of India is available from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House. This 30-minute, 16 mm, color 
film rents for $9. It reveals the longing 
of a young man who seeks to serve his 
people. Your Methodist Men’s club 
can help him realize his dreams. 

Detailed materials on the opportuni- 
ties in Methodist national and world 
missions may be obtained by writing 
for the Futures Unlimited Kit. 


The President Must Lead 
The president of Methodist Men 


may wish to carry out the following: 
e Discuss Futures Unlimited as a proj- 
ect for the club at the next cabinet 
meeting. Order the Futures Unlimited 
Kit. 
e Discuss your plans with the com- 
mission on missions in the local church. 
Perhaps you can work out areas of co- 
operation. 
e Order Futures Unlimited leaflets for 
distribution to Methodist Men. 
e Discuss Futures Unlimited with the 
leaders of the local Methodist Youth 
Fellowship. Express willingness to co- 
operate with them. 
e Request the projects chairman to 
present his plan for Futures Unlimited 
at a regular membership meeting. 
Why not invest in an unlimited fu- 
ture? So much is available. So little is 
required. 





Mr. Calame is an associate secretary of the 
General Board of Lay Activities and is 
head of the Department of Methodist Men. 
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by Wayne M. Lindecker, Jr. 


Church School Rally Day provides 
an opportunity for the local church to 
inform its members of their need to 
study so that they might learn to live 
more effectively as Christians. 

The day can mark an effective begin- 
ning of Christian Education Week. 
Many conferences have Church School 
Rally Day scheduled at this time 
(Sept. 28). 

Whenever you schedule Rally Day 


in your church and conference, you 
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On the First Day 


on Christian Education 


Christian Education Week Sept. 28-Oct. 5 


For many years Christian Education Week has been observed by the National 
Council of Churches so that co-operatively the Protestant churches may call 
attention to the importance of Christian education and urge each local church 
to improve its effectiveness in Christian education. 

A guide has been prepared by the National Council of Churches to help in 
local preparation for the observance. The guide may be ordered from the Service 
Department of the Board of Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. It is 
entitled, The Christian Worker and His Calling, and sells for 10¢ a copy, cash 
with order. 

This issue of Tue Meruopist Story gives ideas for events of Christian Edu- 
cation Week. (See the Commission on Education section on page 16.) Perhaps 
you will wish to include some of the following ideas in your observance: 

e Start the week by observing Church School Rally Day. 

e Hold your workers’ conference during this week on the theme of the Bible 
emphasis. There will be many helps in the curriculum materials in the fall. 
e Have a Family Night in your church. (See page 28.) 

e Make plans for expansion. 

e By all means plan to have a service of dedication for your officers and teachers 
of the church school. (See Commission on Education, page 16.) 

e Order copies of The Christian Worker and His Calling. 

e Refer to the August issue of the Church School magazine, which is devoted 
to Christian Education Week. (Order from branches of the Methodist Publish- 
ing House.) 

e Order the August Newsletter, available from the Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn., after Aug. 1. This has specific suggestions for 
observing Christian Education Week. 


place at the Sunday morning worship 
service. Emphasis should be placed 
upon all church members and friends 
atttending church school with the best 
church-school sessions to be held on 
this special day. 

The celebration of Rally Day will 
take place, then, in an atmosphere of 
worship, stressing the importance of 
Christian education in the church. 





will want to make careful plans in 
advance. 

The Church School Rally Day pro- 
gram this year has been prepared to 
help the local church carry out the 
requirement of the Discipline, 250.2. 

A program for Rally Day observance, 
On the First Day (No. 8409-BC), is 
available from branches of the Meth- 
odist Publishing House at 10¢ each, 12 
for 75¢, or 100 for $5. 

The Rally Day program should take 


Teachers and officers of the church 
school should be called upon to dedi- 
cate themselves to their important call- 
ing for the year. The church member- 
ship should be called upon to support 
Christian education in the local church 
and in the annual conference. 

All should pray for God’s guidance 
so that the church might do the most 
effective work possible in Christian 
education. 

The offering that is to be received 
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(as required by General Conference, 
Discipline, 250.2) is important. It 
goes to the Conference Board of Edu- 
cation in order that it may help church- 
es in the conference to improve and 
strengthen their Christian education 
program. 

Church School Rally Day, observed 
with a carefully planned celebration 
at the morning worship service, can 
strengthen Christian education in your 
church and in the conference. This day 
is an important part of the emphasis 
on the improvement in the effective- 
ness of the local church. 


Plan 
a Blessed Event 





by Randle B. Dew 


Is your church planning for Chris- 
tian Education Week? If so, why not 
plan a blessed event? 

Christian Education Week, Sept. 28 
to Oct. 5, is an excellent time to cele- 
brate the organization of a new church 
school. 

The present local church quadren- 
nial emphasis is upon expansion. Is 
there a better way to expand than to 
start a new church school? 

During the past 10 years there has 
been a net gain of 238 in the number 
of Methodist church schools. During 
this same period there was a net loss 
of 1,038 Methodist churches. Mean- 
while population has increased and 
will continue to increase. 

Only one American in four is a 
member of a church school. There is 
need for more church schools to teach 
the gospel of Christ to more people. 

If your church has sponsored a new 
church school, celebrate this happy 
event during Christian Education 
Week this year. Vividly describe the 
project to the entire congregation with 
pictures, graphs, charts, reports, news 
releases and bulletin items. 

Install the teachers of the new 
church school at the chancel of your 
church. Dramatize the connection be- 
tween your church and the new church 
school. Stress the fact that your church 
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is reaching out to more people with 
the new church school. 

If your church has not sponsored a 
new church school, Christian Educa- 
tion Week is an excellent time to 
launch plans for one. During this 
week, investigate possibilities for a new 
church school. If a definite need exists, 
a committee may be appointed to make 
plans. If plans are far enough ad- 
vanced, the teachers and workers for 
the new school may be installed along 
with your regular teachers. 

If the new church school is in con- 
nection with a new church, Christian 
Education Week is a good time to send 
some of your church members to the 
new church. An impressive service 
commissioning your members to go to 
the new church and new church school 
can be a highlight of the week. 

Where can you start a new church 
school? Here are some possibilities: 

e In churches that do not have church 
schools now. 

e In new churches where the church 
school needs some help. 

e In locations where a new church can 
result from starting a new church 
school. 

e In neglected areas where an or- 
ganized church school is not practical. 

Consult your district superintendent. 
For further help and suggestions, write 
the Department of General Church 
School Work, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 


A Time.-Tested 
Topic 





by Robert M. Cox 


Why not hold your workers’ confer- 
ence during Christian Education 
Week? Here is a suggested topic: the 
Bible. 

Inasmuch as “ignorance concerning 
the facts and teachings of the Bible 
characterize many professing Chris- 
tians and members of the church,” the 
1956 General Conference called for 
a Bible emphasis this quadrennium. 

If this Bible emphasis is to have any 
effect upon those Methodists who tend 


to be biblically illiterate, it must be- 
come a part of the program of each 
Methodist church. 

How deliberately and carefully are 
you planning so that your members 
may benefit by this emphasis of the 
church? 

In response to the request of General 
Conference, the Board of Education, 
along with other boards of the church, 
is endeavoring to increase the amount 
of Bible study in church schools and 
to improve the quality of this study. 

This program will succeed only as 
the leaders in each church study the 
use which is being made of the Bible 
in their church and take steps to im- 
prove this. Although this is important 
for children and youths, nowhere is it 
more important than with adults. 

Adults of your church who have 
responsibility for the Christian nurture 
of children and youths will find help 
when they discover that “the Bible re- 
veals eternal truths concerning man’s 
relationship with God.” 

To make such a discovery will re- 
quire that they read the Bible, discuss 
what they read with other persons, and 
learn to use good Bible resource ma- 
terials. Such study and discussion will 
help them understand the background 
and meaning of the Scriptures. 

To what extent does your church 
school provide such Bible study? If 
you desire assistance in planning for 
a Bible emphasis in your church, you 
may obtain it by requesting the follow- 
ing leaflets from the Service Depart- 
ment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn.: 

4412-BE, Brace Up Your Minds; 
4414-B, Is Your Church a Bible Read- 
ing Church?; and 4434-B, Discovering 
the Bible in Christian Fellowship. 

The August issue of the Church 
School magazine, available from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House, contains suggestions for de- 
veloping fall workers’ conferences on 
the Bible emphasis. 

Other Methodist periodicals within 
the next few months will carry special 
articles on the Bible emphasis. You 
will want to look for these. 

Now is the time to begin planning 
how your church can help its members 
discover the vital significance of the 
Bible for their lives. 

Mr. Lindecker, Mr. Dew and Mr. Cox are 


staff members of the Board of Education 
of The Methodist Church. 
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by Edward D. Staples 


GIVE 


YOUR DELEGATES 


A BOOST 


It takes money to attend 
a conference. Here’s how 
your church can help its 
delegates to attend the 


Family Life Conference. 


“We ought to send someone from 
our church to the Methodist Confer- 
ence on Family Life in Chicago.” 

John Mason, the church-school su- 
perintendent, was addressing the com- 
mission on education in his church. 

“What for?” asked Miss Edson. 
“How will a meeting in Chicago help 
our church?” 

“Who knows anything about it?” 
asked another member. 

“I do,” replied the adult department 
superintendent. “I read about it in last 
month’s Metnopist Story. There will 
be 3,000 people there from all over 
the United States and some of the 
mission fields.” 
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The first to say they'll go: the Walter 
Richardses of Ohio (above) and the Brooks 
Littles of Nashville (below). 








Mr. Mason thought a minute. “I 
think it would not only help those who 
attend; it would also help our church 
program for they'd bring back ideas to 
us. Our committee on family life needs 
a broader vision and whoever goes 
could work on that committee.” 

“Who could go for three days in 
October? Maybe Mr. Johnson—the 
chairman of our family life committee,” 
suggested Miss Edson. 

“I think it should be a young mar- 
ried couple,” countered Arthur Hen- 
derson, superintendent of the adult 
division. “Our whole young adult work 
needs strengthening. Why not ask our 
young adult class to select a couple?” 


“That’s a good idea. I'll move it.” 

The motion passed. Then someone 
remembered another question. “Who's 
going to pay their expenses?” 

“Not the commission on education,” 
the treasurer immediately replied. 

“Tt will cost more than $100,” Mr. 
Henderson pointed out. “I think the 
older adult class would contribute $25.” 

“The Woman’s Society might put in 
$25 if the delegates will report when 
they return,” someone suggested. 

“Tl ask Methodist Men for $25.” 

“In that case, I suppose the com- 
mission could put in $25,” the treasurer 
admitted. 

The plans carried through and a 
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young couple was selected to go to the 
Third National Conference on Family 
Life in Chicago, Oct. 17-19. It was a 
good idea to decide early so that the 
delegates would be sure of a place. 
Members of the young adult class 
agreed to take care of the children at 
home while the couple was in Chicago. 

Scenes like this have been happen- 
ing all over the United States. Hun- 
dreds of delegates have already sent in 
their registrations. During the summer 
they will receive a study booklet to 
help them prepare for the conference. 
This same booklet will be used after 
the conference in parents’ groups and 
church-school classes as a special study 
on family life. It grew out of 500 ques- 
tionnaires reporting on studies of the 
needs of parents made in adult classes 
last summer and fall. 


First Delegates Register 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Richards were 
the first laymen to register for the con- 
ference. Their application went to 
Nashville last January. 

The Richardses are active in the 
Cortland (Ohio) Methodist Church, 
where they are superintendents of the 
youth division and teach a class of 
seventh graders. Mr. Richards is a 
member of the official board and the 
board of trustees. He is president of a 
milling company which manufactures 
feeds for livestock and poultry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richards have three 
boys and a girl (Mark, 18; Bruce, 17; 
Kit, 12; and Becky, 10). They live on 
a farm near Cortland, where they en- 
joy skating, swimming, hiking, sailing 
and picnicking together. 

They also build fences, clean the 
barns, feed the stock and make hay to- 
gether. Each has his own responsi- 
bilities too. Becky, the youngest, col- 
lects eggs, washes, grades and packs 


them for market. All are active in 4-H 
Clubs. 

Mark is an annual conference 
Methodist Youth Fellowship officer, 
chairman of the Christian citizenship 
program area. He and Bruce are county 
MYF officers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richards are co-chair- 
men of the North-East Ohio Confer- 
ence Committee on Family Life. They 
attended the Second Conference on 
Family Life at Cleveland in 1954. 

The first minister to register for 
the National Conference was the Rev. 
Brooks B. Little of the staff of the Gen- 
eral Board of Evangelism in Nashville, 
Tenn. He is a member of the North 
Carolina Conference. Mrs. Little is 
active in the Woman's Society of 
Christian Service of West End Church. 

The Littles have one daughter, 11 
years of age. Mr. and Mrs. Little 
attended both the First and Second 
Conferences on Family Life in 1951 
and 1954. 


Program Highlights 


Miss Nora Stirling, author of the 
Theater Wing Plays on Mental Health 
and of the recent book, Under the Sea, 
is writing a new play especially for the 
Third National Conference on Family 
Life. The play will have a small cast 
so that it can be produced by local 
church groups following the confer- 
ence. 

The choirs of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity are being brought to Chicago 
especially for the conference. Dr. Rex- 
ford Keller of Ohio Wesleyan will di- 
rect the music. 

Speakers for the conference will 
include Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy, 
Los Angeles; the Rev. Theodore H. 
Palmquist, Foundry Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Dr. Katherine Oettinger, 


chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk, an associate editor of the New 
York Times; William G. Stratton, gov- 
ernor of Illinois; and Norman Cousins, 
editor of The Saturday Review. Bishop 
Hazen G. Werner of the Ohio Area 
will deliver the keynote address. 

A special feature of the conference 
will be the presentation of the Meth- 
odist Family of the Year. The selection 
of this family has been sponsored by 
Together magazine, working in co- 
operation with the General Committee 
on Family Life. 

Another feature will be a panel dis- 
cussion by Methodist youths. The 
panel’s responsibility will be to in- 
terpret to those who attend the con- 
ference some of the problems which 
youths face today. 

Chairman of the panel will be the 
Rev. Harold W. Ewing, director of 
the Youth Department in the Division 
of the Local Church of the Board of 
Education. 

In addition to the youth panel, the 
conference will have group meetings 
for parents of adolescents. In prepara- 
tion for these aspects of the conference, 
100 Methodist churches are having dis- 
cussions by youths and their parents, 
with the results to be shared at the 
Chicago meeting. 

Included in the program will be 
work groups on “The Christian Way 
of Family Oneness,” “The Christian 
Family in the Community,” “Freeing 
the Child for Fullness of Life,” “The 
Family Understanding Its World,” 
and others. 

Each group will divide into several 
smaller groups to study specific areas. 

For further information regarding 
the conference, write to the National 
Conference on Family Life, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 








Bishop Kennedy Bishop Werner 


Dr. Cousins Dr. Oettinger 


Dr. Rusk Dr. Palmquist 
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Thousands of scientists and their families 


are on the move. 


Will the church follow them? 


\ 


James Bartlett and missile. 


+ 


In an age in which man is rushing out 
toward space, the church sometimes has 
to hurry to keep up. 

We don’t have to worry about building 
a church on the moon quite yet. But if 
the church is to provide an adequate min- 
istry for the scientists and technicians who 
are working on the missiles that fire space 
satellites and moon rockets, we are going 
to have to move as fast as they are moving 
—and to the places where they are going. 

In the decade to come, their numbers 
are going to grow greater and their influ- 
ence and leadership in American society 
will increase. They are one of the most 
important groups for the church to reach 
in an age that is dominated by science. 

Yet The Methodist Church (as other 
denominations) has been caught a little 
off-guard. As D. Stewart Patterson, gen- 
eral secretary of the Commission on (mili- 
tary) Camp Activities, has observed, the 
church has overlooked the extent to which 
civilian scientists and technicians are be- 
ing moved around the country, often to 
rather remote places. 


A Civilian Responsibility 

The Commission on Camp Activities is 
confined to serving men who wear the 
uniform and the wives and children who 
go with them to live near military bases. 
This hasn’t prevented Mr. Patterson from 
noticing how many moves are being made 
by men who are connected with national 
defense, but do not wear a uniform. 

In fact, as we look ahead at the type 
of equipment which the armed forces 
will be using, it seems it may take more 
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civilians than servicemen to staff a base. 
This is already true in some of our more 
advanced bases. 

The civilian specialists are not the re- 
sponsibility of our military chaplains. The 
military chapels are solely for the men 
in service. So are the USOs and other 
such facilities. Civilians have to shift for 
themselves. The responsibility for minis- 
tering to their spiritual needs falls 
squarely on the civilian church. 

All too often this ministry is inade- 
quate not from a lack of desire of the 
civilian churches to welcome the new- 
comers, but because the existing facilities 
are overwhelmed. 


The Boom at the Cape 


Down at Cocoa, Fla., the Rev. James 
E. Bartlett and his parishioners at the 
First Church have been cast into a situa- 
tion that is becoming all too typical of 
areas which experience an influx of scien- 
tists. 

The Methodist church in Cocoa is 
typical of many in a small town—but 
Cocoa isn’t a typical small town any more. 
In 1950 the Air Force reactivated Patrick 
Air Force Base, used for anti-submarine 
patrol flying in World War II. They be- 
gan using it for tests of “pilotless air- 
craft,” the forerunners of the guided mis- 
siles. 

In 1955 the Navy selected Cape 
Canaveral, located a few miles north of 
the air base, as the place to launch the 
Vanguard missiles and satellites. Within 
months, hundreds of scientists began mov- 
ing into Cocoa and nearby Cocoa Beach. 





Today the Greater Cocoa area is estimated 
to have 50,000 population. No one knows 
for sure. They can’t count them. 

RCA has built the largest office build- 
ing in Florida to house the electronics 
specialists for the rockets. More than 16,- 
000 civilians are said to be employed by 
the Navy and Air Force. They outnumber 
the servicemen stationed there. 

In 1956 Mr. Bartlett, a wartime 
chaplain at the U.S. Maritime Academy, 
Kings Point, N.Y., was sent to the pulpit. 
Already the church was experiencing 
growing pains. With a sanctuary that 
seated only 200 persons after the folding 
chairs were brought in at the rear, there 
was a membership of over 500. 

Just last month the church passed 
1,000 in membership. There are two serv- 
ices each Sunday morning and one in the 
evening. In addition, Mr. Bartlett con- 
ducts an open-air service every Sunday 
at 8:15 a.m. at the drive-in theater. 

The average Sunday-school attendance 
in April was 447 in a religious education 
plant built—optimistically at the time—to 
accommodate 200. There were 34 pre- 
school children in a classroom 12 by 10 
feet. This is something like the 16 Scots- 
men riding in one taxicab, only it’s no 
joke. 


They've Got to Build 

Naturally, the Methodists down in 
Cocoa have some building plans. They 
will sell their downtown site and locate 
near the edge of the city. 

The edifice will cost at least $400,000. 

If the congregation is lucky, they may 
get the religious education portion built 
in 1959. Then Mr. Bartlett can invite 
parents to send their children to Sunday 
school. He doesn’t dare mention it now; 
they have all they can do to take care of 
the ones who just show up. 

The building program poses a unique 
problem. So many people are temporary 
residents, or think they are, that while 
they are generous in their weekly pledges, 
they make only limited commitments to 
the building program. It takes a tremen- 
dous number of $50 and $100 pledges to 
raise $400,000, or even collateral for a 
$250,000 bank loan. 

Out at Cocoa Beach a “daughter” 
church is getting started. The congrega- 
tion, being a new church, will get some 
help from the conference and other 
sources, a total of possibly $45,000 to- 
ward a $100,000 plant. But in the town 
of Cocoa, First Methodist is considered 
just an established church building a new 
edifice. No help is available. 

The Methodists out at Cocoa Beach 
have a distinction: they meet in the 
lounge of a cocktail bar—the only room 
available. They share this on Sundays 
with a new Baptist congregation. 

Across the street, a Roman Catholic 
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church is being organized in Jigg’s Bowl- 
ing Alley. They have dubbed their church 
St. Jiggs-by-the-Sea.” A Jewish syna- 
gogue, the first in this section of Florida, 
is also organizing. All faiths and denomi- 
nations face the same kind of challenge. 
In the office of the Commission on 
Camp Activities in Washington, Mr. Pat- 
terson observed that “the unfortunate 
thing is that most Methodists would envy 
the church down at Cocoa. 
“They would think of all the new 


members they are taking in and the new 
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edifice they are planning and think how 
lucky that church is,” he declared. “They 
don’t stop to think that hundreds of chil- 
dren are going without Sunday school and 
scores of families are going unchurched 
simply because we can’t build fast enough. 

“We need that new church now at 
Cocoa, not three years from now,” he 
said. “We're already two years late. 

“And no one would deny,” he added, 
with a smile, “that we ought to get those 
Methodists out of the cocktail lounge on 
Cocoa Beach.” 


Cocoa Is Not Alone 


As Mr. Patterson points out, the prob- 
lem in Cocoa is not an isolated phenome- 
non. At Huntsville, Ala., there is a once- 
quiet little southern city that has quad- 
rupled since 1950 because of the influx 
of scientists and technicians who work at 
the Army’s Redstone Arsenal. 

Out in the desert near White Sands, 
N.M., and in other remote spots, cities 
are springing up where sagebrush grew. 

Nor is the movement related only to 
national defense. At Sandusky, Ohio, the 
National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics is building an atomic reactor and 
laboratory to test materials for nuclear 
engines for aircraft and space ships. To 
operate it will come 250 scientists and 
their families—the equivalent of a large 
college faculty in education, culture, and 
potential community leadership. 

As the Rev. W. M. Miller, pastor of 
Trinity Church in Sandusky, remarked, 
“What a challenge this is to our preach- 
ing!” 
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Wherever a new industrial plant using 
electronic equipment locates or wherever 
an atomic reactor is built, scientists and 
technicians will move in to operate them. 

Our scientists need the church. Their 
need is eloquently expressed in the de- 
sign of the commemorative postage stamp 
the United States has issued to mark the 
International Geophysical Year. 

The stamp shows a solar flare, one of 
the phenomena being studied by Ameri- 
can scientists in the IGY. Across the face 
of this great streamer of hydrogen gas is 
depicted a segment 
of Michelangelo's 
masterpiece, The 
Creation of Adam. It 
shows God’s hand 
about to touch that of 
Adam and symbolizes, 
according to Postmas- 
ter General Summer- 
field, man’s need for 
the hand of God to 
guide him as he ex- 
plores the mysteries 
of the universe. 

Scientists, as a 
group, need divine 
guidance and inspiration. Hear Dr. Hugh 
L. Dryden, Sr., who is slated to direct 
the nation’s new outer space agency, a 
scientist who has been a Methodist lay 
preacher for 40 years. 

He says that scientists are coming to 
realize they need to be in contact with 
spiritual and moral resources. “As a Ger- 
man scientist remarked at an international 
meeting in Bonn, we cannot be mere 
‘gadget-makers’ and ignore the use to 
which some of our discoveries are being 
put. We must develop a social con- 
science.” 

Or listen to Dr. Robert M. Page, direc- 
tor of research for the Naval Research 
Laboratory, who teaches a Sunday-school 
class every week at Congress Heights 
(Md.) Methodist Church and then races 
over to Bell’s Methodist Church, Camp 
Springs, Md., where he directs the choir. 

He tells of the need his men have to 
be in touch with churches wherever they 
go. “An intelligent religious ministry is 
one of the most vital needs of our day. 
This need is particularly great among our 
scientists.” 

“Here in Washington, D.C., men of 
all faiths can find this need supplied,” 
Dr. Page adds. “When they are sent to 
more remote areas with their families, 
however, the need becomes intensified 
and frequently the supply is inadequate.” 


Two-Way Benefits 
Our scientists not only need the church, 
but our church needs the scientists. They 
are prepared to make a significant con- 
tribution. At Mr. Bartlett’s church in 


Cocoa, the president of his official board 
is one of the top scientists with RCA. 

Many a church could use a man with 
a Ph.D. teaching the men’s Bible class or 
a scientist’s wife with an M.A. in educa- 
tion helping to run its Sunday school. 
The newcomers earn good salaries and 
recognize the need to help support the 
local church. 

From the over-all national viewpoint, 
The Methodist Church benefits if it de- 
velops a program ensuring a ministry to 
scientists and their families, wherever 
they may be called. 

Yet as the Rev. B. P. Murphy, execu- 
tive secretary of the Section of Church 
Extension in the Division of National 
Missions, reports: “The Methodist 
Church has not made provision for do- 
nation or grant assistance from this di- 
vision to meet the problems you are dis- 
cussing.” He mentions that the problem 
arises with reference to industrial expan- 
sion as well as defense activities. 

“In a few instances, the Division of 
National Missions, with the underwriting 
of an annual conference, has been able 
to meet some of the needs with a loan,” 
Dr. Murphy adds. But he indicates that 
more must be done. 

Speaking for the Commission on Camp 
Activities, Mr. Patterson expresses the 
hope that The Methodist Church, as a 
whole, will study this problem and move 
as quickly as possible to empower one of 
its commissions or agencies to render as- 
sistance to every area with an influx of 
scientists and other civilians. 

“We're just doing it hit-or-miss now,” 
he declares, “and, as we found when we 
had to set up the Commission on Camp 
Activities, local resources aren’t enough 
when thousands of people move in.” 

Down in Cocoa, Mr. Bartlett will 
keep on preaching four sermons a Sunday, 
aided by the Rev. E. Lester Shelton, a 
retired minister of the Rock River CIll.) 
Conference, who has pitched in to help 
him as parish caller. He'll try to get a 
Sunday school built to hold all the chil- 
dren who would like to come. And he'll 
try to get the Methodists out of that cock- 
tail lounge at Cocoa Beach. 

But this is not an adequate answer by 
the church to the challenge there or in 
other areas with a similar problem. 

That answer can come only as Meth- 
odists everywhere sense their responsi- 
bility. Then the church will minister to 
scientists in a way that will make the 
Hand of God leading man in his search 
into the universe more than merely a 
symbol on a stamp. 

Glenn D. Everett, a Methodist la , & 
Washington correspondent of — 
News Service and is a frequent contributor 
to the magazines of several Protestant de- 
nominations. In 1957 he was winner of the 


Faith and Freedom Award in American 
Journalism. 
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Recession underscores the need 
for church people to understand 
the importance of economic 
facts in our life. 


Unemployment: 


economic fact of 


1958. Here 


are lines in unemployment compensation office 
at Gary, Ind., where the number out of work is 
almost four times that of a year ago. 


LABOR SUNDAY 1958 


by A. Dudley Ward 


Labor Sunday 1958 is set in the 
midst of a changed economic situation. 

For most of the years since the Sec- 
ond World War, the United States has 
enjoyed high productivity and almost 
full employment. In that period there 
were one or two occasions when the 
economy sagged, but nothing like the 
sag of 1958. 

As this is being written, there are at 
least 5% million unemployed in the 
United States. The first-quarter finan- 
cial reports of corporations, with few 
exceptions, show substantial decline in 
profits—a drop of 75 per cent in some 
cases. 

The labor unions and the big cor- 
porations, especially in the auto in- 
dustry, are now engaged in collective 
bargaining. Both sides recognize the 
impact of this changed economic pic- 
ture on negotiations. 

Throughout all of this, there is a 
big debate going on about heavy gov- 
ernment spending, tax cuts, or just 
riding out the storm. 

The Christians of The Methodist 
Church are in as great a dilemma as 
the rest of the community on this mat- 
ter. But they do feel the moral responsi- 
bility that is inherent in the suffering 
which accompanies unemployment and 
the distress which is involved when de- 
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cisions which can easily create hard- 
ship have to be made about people and 
their work. 

The Methodist Church has had long 
tradition in its concern for the worker, 
the employer, and for the general wel- 
fare with which both must be con- 
cerned. This is given formal expression 
in the Social Creed, which should be 
studied particularly on this Labor Sun- 
day 1958, both because of business 
changes and because this year is the 
50th anniversary of its adoption by the 
churches in America as social ideals. 

Labor Sunday is part of a long tradi- 
tion. It came out of the concern of 
leaders of the labor movement and 
others for a recognition of the contribu- 
tion which workers make to the social 
and economic structure of this nation. 
Increasingly it has become a day upon 
which people consider the community 
and the international responsibilities 
of workers and those who represent 
them in labor unions. 

In 1917, the first message was issued 
by the Federal Council of Churches. 
It is now issued by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. The message is read 
in many churches on Labor Sunday 
and appears in the secular, labor, and 
business press. It forms the basis for 
a discussion of the meaning of Labor 


Sunday, the value of work, and of some 
of the special problems which attend 
economic activity in the current situa- 
tion. 

The Labor Sunday message of 1958 
can be obtained from the National 
Council of Churches or the General 
Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions. It deals with several important 
points: 

1. The great importance that economic 
life plays in the lives of people. It is 
for many almost life itself. . 

2. Economic activity and the program 
of organizations which represent work- 
ers and owners should place increasing 
emphasis upon the general and social 
welfare of the entire community. 

3. The economy of the United States 
is more and more characterized by large 
group operations. This creates a special 
hazard for the small man, the worker, 
the owner of a small business, the con- 
sumer. 

What can the local church do in the 
present economic situation? Here are 
some suggestions which would be ap- 
plicable: 

1. Read and study the Labor Sunday 
message of the National Council of 
Churches. 

2. In addition to the Labor Sunday 


message, Methodist churches might 
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AFL-CIO News 





Symbol of understanding are side-by-side buildings in Washington, D.C. 
The new AFL-CIO headquarters was to be built next door to historic old 
St. John’s Episcopal Church. The union named a special committee to 
confer with church trustees for harmonious design. Result: union building 
repeats the architectural theme of the church’s columns. Bottom: Study 
group of Detroit Methodists see an engine come off Ford assembly line. 


well discuss and study the economic 
sections of the Social Creed which deal 
with the right to organize for collective 
bargaining, working conditions, the 
equitable division of profits, the respon- 
sibility of both labor and management 
for the common welfare, and other re- 
lated topics with ethical implications. 
3. The local church might hold spe- 
cial discussions on the particular prob- 
lems affecting economic conditions in 
the United States today, such as: 
A. Unemployment and its effect 
upon the nation, with special dis- 
cussion of the ethical responsibility 
of the parties involved and _ their 
churches. 
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B. The study of one of the great eth- 
ical dilemmas of our day: inflation. 
The moral problem of inflation is in- 
volved in the devaluing of our dol- 
lar and the saddling of future gen- 
erations with increasing debt. In this 
connection, the General Board of So- 
cial and Economic Relations has just 
issued a statement on the current 
economic situation as it relates to in- 
flation. There are studies on the same 
subject from the National Council 
of Churches. 

C. The need for consideration of the 
responsibilities of labor, manage- 
ment, the church, and the general 
public for maintaining a community 





witness against practices in any sec- 
tion of the economic community 
which are detrimental to our in- 
stitutions and to the level of morality 
of the total community. The attempt 
to break unions or the attempt to 
break companies are both bad prac- 
tices, and the church ought to be 
helpful in bringing people together 
to discuss the problems involved in 
the atmosphere of understanding 
and with Christian ethical principles 
as the foundation for the discussions. 

D. A careful examination of thrift, 

which for many (and possibly most) 

Americans has lost its meaning. 

Thrift has always been considered a 

Christian virtue. It should be re- 

assessed in the face of our splurge in 

material things. 

The resources available for such un- 
dertakings are numerous. Personnel 
from colleges, business, labor, and the 
church; and the study material from 
the General Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations such as the Social 
Creed, the Labor Sunday message, The 
Modern Samaritan, which has a good 
section on the Christian responsibility 
in economic life; the new statement on 
the current recession, “Right-to-Work 
Laws and Union Membership”; and 
the study of agriculture and its rela- 
tionship to the entire economy. 

The board, where services to the 
church are made possible by World 
Service, is ready and able to give the 
kind of help that local churches need. 





Mr. Ward is general secretary of the Board 
of Social and Economic Relations and an 
author in the field of the church’s relation 
to economic matters. His book, The Ameri- 
can Economy—Attitudes and Opinions, is 
one of the basic works in this field. 


Plan Industry Conference 


A national Methodist conference to 
study the economic and ethical aspects 
of the industrial age is to be held this 
fall. It will be the first of its kind. 

The meeting, called the National In- 
dustrial Relations Conference, will be 
held Oct. 30 to Nov. 2 at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Some 750 persons are expected. 

The conference will seek ways in 
which the church can minister more ef- 
fectively in the new age. The theme, 
“The Church in a Working World,” 
will be developed by ‘speakers and dis- 
cussion groups. 

Seven Methodist agencies are spon- 
sors of the conference. The Board of 
Social and Economic Relations, one of 
the sponsors, is handling registrations. 


Address: 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Westminster 


Queen Street 


“The ‘mother church,’” said the an- 
nual conference church extension man, 
“sometimes becomes the ‘smother 
church.’” 

However, in this Year of Expansion 
in the Emphasis on the Local Church, 
an increasing number of Methodist 
churches are taking on splendid respon- 
sibilities in mothering (not smother- 
ing) new churches. 

There is unprecedented need for 
new churches, especially in growing 
suburbs. The mother church plan is 
one tangible way a Methodist congre- 
gation can make a vital contribution 
right in its home town. Hundreds of 
churches should become “mothers” of 
new congregations in this Year of Ex- 
pansion. 

“Mothering” means sponsoring the 
start of a new congregation. 

Often the mother church gives the 
site or a substantial money gift. It may 
give a nucleus of members or leader- 
ship; it may lead in visitation evange- 
lism and survey work or give pastoral 
support. There are a dozen ways of 
giving practical help. 
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In colonial days Old St.' George's 


St. John’s 


mothered 170 churches. Expanding Methodists 


of today find this a good way to grow. 


The glorious result is not only that 
new churches are getting started, but 
that new life and joy comes to the 
mother church itself. 

In all parts of the nation the plan is 
used as a method of church extension. 
A bishop remarked: “In this way a 
strong church gets interested in a spe- 
cific project and gives far more gen- 
erously than on some quota basis.” 


Let’s See What's Doing 


Let’s go on an inspection tour and 
see how some churches have become 
mothers. 

Kinston, N.C., is a coastal city of 
around 26,000 population in the fore- 
front of North Carolina Conference 
church extension. It is the only urban 
center in this 830-church conference 
where Methodist membership growth 
exceeds the rate of population growth. 
The population grew from 1950 to 
1957 by 45 per cent; Methodist mem- 
bership grew 48 per cent. From a 
sleepy little town, Kinston has 
awakened into a bustling little city. 

It all started when the Rev. Mark 


W. Lawrence was appointed pastor of 
Queen Street Church back in 1950, for 
he led this 106-year-old church into “a 
great vision of Christ and a great pas- 
sion to serve him in a more vital way.” 
Since 1956 his successor, the Rev. T. 
Marvin Vick, Jr., has continued this 
leadership. 

Dr. Lawrence proposed to the official 
board that the church sponsor a new 
congregtaion. Twelve hundred dollars 
toward the salary of a minister was 
voted, and a survey committee set up. 
It was found that two new churches 
were needed. 

The church began to raise funds. 
One member gave $10,000. A little 
school girl gave her 500 pennies. A doc- 
tor’s widow asked that instead of flow- 
ers, gifts to the new church be given, 
and $1,000 came in that way. 

Westminster was the first new 
church. Today its membership is at 
the 400 mark and its property valued 
at over $150,000. Since 1954 it has 
been self-supporting. 

St. Mark’s Church was begun in 
1954 with 51 charter members. Today, 
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with 200 members, it has a $100,000 
church plant. 

A third new church is in the old sec- 
tion of the city. A deaconess worker 
started a mission Sunday school in a 
renovated store. The sanctuary and 
educational building of another de- 
nomination were purchased and St. 
John’s was launched with 42 charter 
members. 

So Kinston has four churches instead 
of one. Membership grew from 1,615 
to 2,395. Queen Street Church gave 
over $75,000 to these three new 
churches along with a wonderful spirit 
of loving service and helpfulness. 

What has been happening to Queen 
Street, the mother church? This church 
stands at the top of all churches in east- 
ern North Carolina in the noble ob- 
jective of “as much for others as for 
ourselves.” 

It has the largest Advance Specials 
program, contributing $10,000 or more 
annually to three missionaries, to a mis- 
sion center in Africa, and to the Alaska 
Methodist University. A $3,300-a-year 
scholarship program supports five for- 
eign and six local students. It leads 
the “$10 Club” of the conference with 
129 members. 

Two of its young men are preparing 
for the Christian ministry and- four 
young women for full-time Christian 
service. Nine high schoolers are life 
service volunteers. This church already 
has five sons in the ministry. 

While giving birth to three new 
churches, Queen Street Church has 
had a net gain in membership in each 
of these seven years. Its own budget 
has grown year by year. 


Church With Six Mothers 


One of the most spectacular new 
church beginnings is that of Christ 
Church in Memphis, Tenn. 

Bishop William T. Watkins and a 
Memphis district superintendent met 
with pastors and laymen from six lead- 
ing Methodist churches to discuss the 
need for a church in a splendid resi- 
dential section. A plan of co-operation 
was agreed upon, whereby each church 
would contribute both money and 
members. 

Christ Church was organized in 
June of 1955 and membership already 
is 1,385. A 6.4-acre site was bought for 
$95,000. Services have been conducted 
for 140 Sundays in the Poplar Plaza 
theater at a cost of $100 a Sunday. 
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Buildings that eventually will cost 
several million dollars are planned. 
The first unit has just been completed 
at a cost of $455,000, and 900 persons 
attended on the Sunday the new unit 
was opened. 

The Rev. Charles W. Grant, the 
pastor, says: “Christ Methodist Church 
believes that a church, to be truly 
Christian, must be unselfish.” Accord- 
ingly, even before they got into their 
own building, members had $5,000 in 
the budget the very first year for World 
Service. Then they started sponsoring 
the Harold Brewsters, medical mission- 
aries to Borneo. 

This year Christ Church began 
sponsoring in turn another new 
congregation—Scenic Hills. Christ 
Church will give Scenic Hills $6,000 
a year, and it is giving its associate min- 
ister, the Rev. B. L. Gaddie to become 
pastor. A large site has been purchased, 
and the congregation hopes soon to be 
able to leave its tent and occupy its first 
unit. 

This new church gives 22 per cent 
of its current $104,720 budget Cwhich 
does not include the building budget) 
for “others.” 


A Pittsburgh Project 


In September, 1946, a new church 
came into being in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with 100 members. It was given the 
name of Baldwin Community Meth- 
odist Church. 

In these dozen years, the church has 
grown: it now has 2,400 members and 
1,900 in the church school. It has 
property valued at over $665,000 and 
a benevolence budget of $25,000. The 
dynamic pastor, the Rev. David J. 
Wynne, is one of the reasons for its 
success. 

Baldwin Community Church now is 
sponsoring a new church in Windover 
Hills. A 4%-acre site with a nine-room 
farmhouse has been purchased by 
Pittsburgh Conference for $29,000. 
Men of Baldwin Church who live in 
this community are painting and re- 
pairing the house for the opening of 
church school, and the bishop was to 
appoint a minister at conference in 
May. 

Baldwin has agreed to give $500 a 
month for as long as necessary to the 
new church. Along with this financial 
aid, leadership, materials and members 
will be given. Twenty-five families 
from Baldwin will be the immediate 


nucleus of membership. A_ survey 
shows that 100 Protestant families are 
interested. 

“And what more shall I say?” CHe- 
brews 11:32) of the many, many others 
who through faith and vision and giv- 
ing have sponsored new churches? 

First Church, Pecos, Tex., aided in 
the start of a Latin church. 

First Church, Tupelo, Miss., is start- 
ing a new church in the Oak Ridge sec- 
tion of that city, an $18,000 invest- 
ment. 

First Church, Gulfport, Miss., is 
buying a site in Bayou View, for a new 
church. 

Hialeah Church, Miami,  Fla., 
helped to start Miami Springs and 
North Hialeah. 

The Hyattsville CMd.) church 
loaned $10,000 from a mortgage on its 
property to help Christ Church, Land- 
over Hills, Md., a new congregation, 
purchase a Lutheran church building. 
This was the third daughter church for 
Hyattsville. 

First Church, Trenton, Mich., has 
aided a new church. 

St. John’s, Davenport, Iowa, has 
found $75,000 to assist Grace Church 
in relocation. 

These illustrations are typical of 
many others, for the idea is contagious. 
Faced with today’s challenge, we know 
that tomorrow’s Methodism depends 
upon grasping opportunities today. 

Old St. George’s, Philadelphia, the 
oldest American Methodist Church 
building in continuous use, proudly 
tells visitors that in the early days this 
church aided in the establishment of 
170 new churches and chapels along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Doubtless no 
other church of today can claim so 
great a record. This spirit, however, is 
abroad in the church. 

Heed the word of Bishop Roy H. 
Short, chairman of the bishops’ Ex- 
pansion Committee in the quadrennial 
program: “In many towns there is need 
for an existing church to mother a new 
congregation—either as a second 
church in the same town or to serve 
a residential area.” 

Is your church ready for “mother- 


hood”? 


Dr. Johns, now of Philadelphia, Pa., is a 
director in the Section of Church Extension 
of the Division of National Missions, with 
responsibility for the Southeastern Juris- 
diction. He is a member of Louisiana Con- 
ference. 
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Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


A discussion of the organization and 
functions of the commission on steward- 
ship and finance seems timely with the 
election of new commissions in many 
churches at this season of the year. 

- The following outline gives the whys 
and hows of the work of this commission. 
Details may be learned by studying the 
Manual on the Local Church Commis- 
sion on Stewardship and Finance. Every 
member of the commission should have 
a copy. It is available for 25¢. Use 
coupon on this page. 


Personnel 

Ex-officio: Pastor, church lay leader, 
director of stewardship, financial secre- 
tary, treasurer(s), and the chairman of 
the commission on missions. 

Elective: At least three members or 
more as determined by the quarterly con- 
ference. 


Planning Meetings 
When? As soon as possible after quar- 
terly conference has elected the officials 
for the new year. 
Who? Chairman of the commission, 
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pastor, church lay leader, and director 
of stewardship. 

Why? To look at the year ahead and 
outline high points of their work. 


Initial Meeting 

When? Soon after the planning meet- 
ing. 

Who? All members of the commission 
attend. 

Why? To elect a vice-chairman, secre- 
tary, set up a schedule for commission 
meetings (at least quarterly), determine 
sub-committees needed, and to elect sub- 
committees. 


Responsibilities 

e To carry out a program of stewardship 
education and cultivation under the 
leadership of the director of stewardship 
and in harmony with directions from 
the General Board of Lay Activities. 
e To promote the annual every member 
canvass as called for by the Discipline. 
Materials are available from the General 
Board of Lay Activities for use in pre- 
paring for and carrying out the every 
member canvass. 

One major responsibility of the com- 
mission is to see that the World Service 
and Benevolence causes of the church 


are understood and planned for in each 
church. This is made easier for the com- 
mission by the use of the every member 
canvass materials. 

e Proper handling and distribution of 
funds: 

1. Payments shall be credited to donors. 
2. A proper account shall be kept of each 
contributor. 

3. Funds received shall be deposited in a 
bank approved by the board and in the 
name of the church. 

4. Funds are to be disbursed as the 
board directs and to the objects for which 
contributed. 

5. Contributions should be forwarded 
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promptly to the agencies and causes for 
which they were given. 

6. The entire amount contributed by the 
members during the conference year for 
World Service and Conference Benevo- 
lences shall be remitted to the conference 
treasurer before the close of the confer- 
ence year. 

7. The treasurer is to disburse funds on 
a prorata basis among the respective 
items of the budget with the exception 
of the pastor’s salary which shall have 
prior claim. This priority does not apply 
to benevolent funds. 

8. The treasurer shall make a regular 
monthly report to the official board and 
a report to the quarterly conference when 
it meets. (Form QC62 is available from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House. ) 

9. Provision shall be made for an an- 
nual audit of the records of the financial 
officers of the local church and all of its 
organizations and shall be reported to 
the quarterly conference. (Form QC63 
is available from branches of the Method- 
ist Publishing House.) 

10. The quarterly conference shall re- 
ceive and budget all other amounts ap- 
portioned to it by the annual confer- 
ence. The district superintendent will in- 
form the quarterly conference of these ap- 
portionments. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Commission on Education 


Every season is important in the plan- 
ning of the commission on education. 
The summer months are no exception. 
The July and August meetings should 
have full agendas, and decisions of your 
meetings should bring results. 

Guidance is given for planning Chris- 
tian Education Week in your church on 
pages 5 and 6 of this issue. Included in 
this article are suggestions for Rally Day 
and church-school extension. 

Christian Education Week provides an 
opportunity to interpret to your members 
and the community what your church is 
now accomplishing through Christian 
education. It also gives you a chance to 
inform people of the goals the commission 
has established for the future. 

The August issue of The Church 
School will also be helpful as the com- 
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mission makes plans for Christian Educa- 
tion Week. 

Another item to consider at the July 
meeting of the commission is planning a 
dedication service for your church-school 
teachers and officers. Help will be found 
in the Discipline, 11928, and in the Au- 
gust issue of The Church School. 


Promotion Day 


Promotion Day is observed in many 
churches in the fall. (It may be observed 
at other times.) Promotion should be a 
meaningful experience of Christian 
growth. 

If your commission is organized accord- 
ing to plan one or two on pages 14 and 
15 of the manual, you have a person or 
committee responsible for general pro- 
gram, organization and administration. 
This committee is responsible for guiding 
the commission in making plans for Pro- 
motion Sunday, along with other special 
days in the church school. 

(Copies of the manual, The Commis- 
sion on Education and the Workers’ 
Conference at Work, No. 8280-BC, may 
be ordered from branches of the Method- 
ist Publishing House for 25¢ each.) 

The person or committee responsible 
for planning Promotion Sunday should 
study the suggestions in Methodist 
periodicals and curriculum materials. 

Another important item on your agenda 
should be leadership training plans for 
orienting new workers. Pamphlet No. 
542-B—free from the Service Depart- 
ment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn.— 
lists materials that will help. Why not 
consider a planning retreat for your of- 
ficers and teachers in August or early 
September? 

July publications bring important items 
of which you will wish to be aware. 

Facing the problem of over-crowding? 
Lois Blankenship writes on “Multiple 
Sessions of the Sunday Church School” 
in the July issue of Child Guidance in 
Christian Living. “Summer Projects for 
the Small Church” by Mary Emma Hib- 
bard is carried in the same issue. 


Local Church Drama 


“Drama in the Church School” is the 
theme of the July issue of The Church 
School. Articles suggest that leaders in 
local churches make use of drama in the 
program of Christian education. Included 
is a recommended list of plays for use by 
children. 

“Drama in the Chancel,” by Harold 
Ehrensperger, and “Drama in the Small 
Church,” by James Warren, are in- 
cluded. A new idea in Christmas drama 
in offered by Hazel Denning in an article, 
“Variation on a Theme.” 

The April issue of motive also con- 
tained material on drama. Copies can be 


had from motive, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn., for 30¢ each. The regular sub- 
scription price is $2 for eight issues. 


Ministering to Shut-Ins 

The church school has an obligation to 
provide for the needs of shut-ins for so- 
cial fellowship, opportunities to be of 
service, and the privilege of growth in 
worship and in study. 

What is being done to help the chron- 
ically ill—the bed-bound—to feel that 
they are a living, vital part of the church’s 
life? Are they asked to do some service 
within their physical powers? Are adult 
home visitors carefully selected and reg- 
ularly trained with the minister’s help 
and the assistance of community workers 
to share the sorrows and joys of these 
lonely people? 

What help is provided for those facing 
bereavement and death? What guidance 
for personal devotions is given? Are these 
individuals at times taken to the church 
for a party or for a drive in the country? 
Are those who are unable to get out 
visited by a church-school class, a crafts 
unit, a singing group, or by the minister 
and some of the youths in a home com- 
munion service? 

Little will happen beyond the short 
visit and distribution of magazines un- 
less the commission on education and 
the adult council take seriously the se- 
lection of adequate visiting personnel and 
a regular training program for these 
visitors. 


Some Tips on Building 

A church building committee can’t 
please everyone. When a new building 
is being planned, every organization and 
activity demands a place. Not many 
churches have either the funds or site 
space to do this. 

Here are some possible answers: 
e Build all possible space in large class- 
rooms, 450 to 700 square feet in floor 
space. (No room should be smaller than 
300 square feet, except, perhaps, in the 
rural church which has fewer than 25 
persons attending on Sunday morning.) 
e Group pupils to permit teaching by 
teams. If you are planning for 15 to 25 
primary pupils (grades 1, 2, and 3), 
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build one room and use group graded 
materials. If you have 15 to 25 in grade 
1, build one room and use closely graded 
materials. In either event, let the group 
be taught by a team of three teachers. 
e Team teaching will help solve many 
of the tough problems which churches 
have had in the Sunday school. It will 
also permit the building of classrooms 
which can be used for vacation church 
school, fellowship and recreation, com- 
munity activities, and rooms which 
actually serve the total church program. 
e Give careful attention to the storage 
area or equipment for rooms which will 
serve more than one purpose. Rooms 
which are shared by scouts and by Sun- 
day classes should have large adjoining 
walk-in storage rooms. (Under ordinary 
circumstances, portable storage equip- 
ment allows the exchange of rooms at 
promotion time and costs less than built- 
in closet space.) 
e Consider frankly the possibility that 
the rooms which you are planning may 
sometime have to be used twice on Sun- 
day morning. If double sessions seem 
likely, make the room slightly larger. 
For further help, see the March, 1957, 
issue of International Journal of Religious 
Education, and order Which Classrooms 
Shall We Build? from the Board of Edu- 
cation, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. ) 


Commission on Missions 
Here are some suggestions for the first 
meeting of your commission in the new 
conference year: 
e Review and clarify the purpose and 
work of the commission. This is par- 
ticularly necessary if you have several 
new members on the commission. 
e Review and evaluate the activities and 
projects sponsored by the commission 
last year. What did they really accom- 
plish in terms of (1) more favorable at- 
titudes toward missions, (2) financial 
support, and (3) a better informed 
church membership? 
e What are the greatest needs among 
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the people of your church in terms of mis- 
sionary understanding? List these. 

e What are some of the crucial needs 
among people at home and abroad that 
the missionary enterprise of the church 
is prepared to meet? List these. 

e In view of last year’s activities and 
accomplishments, the needs of your peo- 
ple and the needs of the world, what are 
the goals toward which your commission 
should strive this year? List educational, 
financial, personnel, and others. 

e What kind of programs and procedures 
will enable you to meet these goals? 
When should these be scheduled for best 
results? Set approximate dates. 

e What resources are available to help 
you? Review literature, audio-visual re- 
sources, resources from district and an- 
nual conference, and help from the Board 
of Missions. 

e Organize general recommendations 
and plans for the year for presentation to 
the official board for approval. 

This is a suggested general outline. 
Manuals, packets, study books and other 
resources will help to supply the content 
for proposed plans and also for the type 
of activities to be scheduled. 


When and How? 


When and where should this meet- 
ing be held? How long should it last? 

Some churches hold a planning con- 
ference in late summer in which all 
members of the four commissions and the 
official board participate. This is fre- 
quently a week-end affair held at a camp 
or other secluded place. 

Such a retreat provides ample time for 
consideration of the questions suggested 
earlier in this column. If this is not 
done in your church, perhaps the com- 
mission on missions alone might follow 
this procedure. 

If your group cannot undertake the 
week-end plan, then perhaps it can set 
aside two evenings within one week for 
this purpose. And if two evenings in one 
week are more than your group can man- 
age, then it should at least set aside one 
long evening for this purpose. 

The date for this first meeting should 
be set well in advance so that there can 
be 100 per cent attendance and partici- 
pation by members of the commission. 
The meeting should be held only at a 
time when the pastor can be present. 

Significant results always rest upon 
solid planning. The first meeting of the 
year is the best time to start this. 

For further suggestions, write to the 
Rev. Richard G. Belcher, Department of 
the Local Church, at the New York ad- 


dress below. 
Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 
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Commission on Memberhip 
and Evangelism 


For commission chairmen in most local 
churches this will be the time to call the 
members of the new commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism together to plan 
for the new conference year. 

In preparation, the chairman will 
want to study the Manual for the Local 
Church Commission on Membership and 
Evangelism. He will also want to see that 
each commission member has a copy. 
The manual is available from Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. Use coupon on the 
next page. 


Setting Goals 

The commission will want to discuss 
with the pastor the answer to two im- 
portant questions that will be asked at 
the first quarterly conference. They are: 
e How many persons will this pastoral 
charge set as a minimum number to be 
received on profession of faith this con- 
ference year and how will it win them? 
e What program has been adopted for 
assimilating new members into the life 
of the church and training them in Chris- 
tian living and activity? (Discipline, 
1 149, sections 2b and 2c.) 

Most any church might reasonably set 
a goal of one member on profession of 
faith for every 20 members it now has, 
while many churches in rapidly grow- 
ing communities should set a much high- 
er goal. The commission should prayer- 
fully consider this matter of goals. 


Summer Reading 

Summer months offer an opportunity 
to emphasize good reading. The com- 
mission could stock the church literature 
rack with worthwhile tracts and book- 
lets in addition to displaying good books 
for summer reading. 

Books on Methodism might be fea- 
tured for a time. These can be purchased 
from branches of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House or from Methodist Evange- 
listic Materials. Some suggestions are 
The Methodist Primer, The Methodist 
First Reader and The Beliefs of a Meth- 
odist Christian. Order from Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials. 35¢ each for 12 
or more. 


Other good books and booklets on de- 
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votions and the prayer life may be or- 
dered from The Upper Room (see the 
inside back cover of this issue). Other 
materials are available from Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

A metal literature rack may be or- 
dered from The Upper Room for $5 
(small size) or $15 Clarge size). 

This is also the season to stress the 
use of The Upper Room, the daily de- 
votional guide. Particular emphasis can 
be placed upon the family continuing 
its devotions while on summer vacation. 


Church Attendance 


Too often the summer months signal 
a decrease in the number who attend 
services. The commission should en- 
deavor to change this situation. The de- 
partment of Church Attendance Evange- 
lism of the General Board of Evange- 
lism has materials for stimulating church 
attendance at any season of the year. 

The commission might also assist the 
pastor in promoting the idea that when 
a person joins the church, he does not 
merely join one local church, but The 
Methodist Church. Members should be 
encouraged to attend church regularly 
wherever they may be. And local church 
members should be encouraged to invite 
visitors to attend church with them. 


New and Inactive Members 

Many churches receive members dur- 
ing the Lenten season. Summer months 
are ideal for assimilating these new 
members into the life of the church. A 
helpful booklet, Twenty-Five Ways to 
Assimilate New Members by G. Ernest 
Thomas, may be ordered from Tidings 
for 35¢ each or four for $1. 

One of our chief concerns in evange- 
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lism might well be the large number of 
Methodist members “we lose through the 
back door.” In 1957 The Methodist 
Church lost 33,504 more members by 
quarterly conference removal than it did 
by death and removal to other denomi- 
nations. 

What a field for evangelism our in- 
active members present! Summer months 
are a good time for studying records, 
communicating with members who have 
moved away, writing to pastors in com- 
munities where members have moved, 
and assigning responsibility for cultiva- 
tion of the resident members who have 
become inactive. 

Double post cards for communicating 
with non-resident members and for re- 
porting to pastors in other communities 
are available from Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials. The cards are 100 for $1. 

No evangelistic effort could pay greater 
dividends than that of seeking out the in- 
actives. 

Suggestions for dealing with problems 
of the inactive and absentee members 
and the work of the committee on church 
membership rolls will be found on pages 
53-58 and 71-80 in the Manual for the 
Local Church Commission on Member- 
ship and Evangelism. 


General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


This optional commission (Discipline 
276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace. and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find 
materials for this commission listed under 
headings for committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on Temperance 


Summer time does not have to be “no 

activity” time. Here are some suggestions 
as the committee on temperance begins 
to plan for the fall. 
e Facts of the Month. A new series 
of leaflets has just been created for this 
monthly service. They will deal with 
basic facts about alcohol and tell what 
the church is doing about those prob- 
lems. 

Subscribe now for a regular monthly 
shipment. You can order any number 
of leaflets to be delivered automatically 
each month for placing on the literature 
table, in the bulletin or for use in mail- 
ings. 

The cost is 2¢ each for orders less than 
100, and 1%¢ each for orders over 100. 
Your church can pay in advance or be 
billed once a month. 

e Drinking Problems. Why not order 


copies of this new booklet for the min- 
ister and each church-school teacher? 
These new facts will be helpful in teach- 
ing temperance lessons as they come up 
in the regular curriculum. 50¢ a copy. 

e A New Kind of Building. To get 
things started off with a bang next fall, 
order your copy of this new filmstrip. 
This is the new tool designed to help the 
commission on Christian social relations 
know its job and see possibilities for ac- 
tion. (See page 32.) 

Copies are $6 complete with record, 
color filmstrip, script and discussion 
guide. 

Review the filmstrip with a small 

group now. Plan for a full commission 
discussion in the fall. 
e Contact. The most complete service 
on alcohol problems is this publication of 
the Board of Temperance. Subscribers 
receive it by first class mail twice each 
month. It contains news, resource lists, 
facts and program ideas. 

Compliments have come from all sec- 
tions of Methodism regarding this unique 
new service. In getting ready for fall, 
the committee on temperance should give 
this service top priority. 

The yearly cost of this national-to- 

local contact in the temperance field is 
$6. 
e Legislative action. This is the time 
your congressmen and senators are back 
in home territory. Call on them person- 
ally or with a small committee to express 
concern for alcohol legislation. 

Topics you may wish to discuss with 
your senators and representatives could 
include legislation to ban airline liquor 
service and bills to outlaw interstate al- 
cohol advertising. Ask their reaction to 
April hearings on the latter issue. Get 
a statement of your legislator’s position. 

Order all aids mentioned in this col- 
umn from the address below. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Committee on World Peace 


Warm weather and vacation time 
should not cause your committee to cease 
to work for world peace. At least one 
meeting of the commission on Christian 
social relations or the committee on world 
peace should be held in July and August. 

Summer is a good time for committee 
members to study, discuss, and read in 
order that they will be informed as 
well as devout in their leadership locally. 
Planning needs to be done now for fall 
and winter. 


Disarmament and Nuclear Tests 


The first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima on Aug. 6, 1945. The atomic 
age was ushered in and it is not yet clear 
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whether this age will be a blessing or 
curse for mankind. 

Which it will be depends somewhat 
upon the work of your committee. One 
church committee, meeting last July, 
asked the minister to preach on disarma- 
ment and nuclear tests on the Sunday be- 
fore Aug. 6. This he gladly did. 

Each person who attended the service 
was given a piece of literature on the 
subject of disarmament (Schweitzer’s ap- 
peal) and was invited to a discussion 
hour following the service. 

Your committee may want to write 
to the Board of World Peace, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill., for samples of items 
which would be appropriate for distribu- 
tion to congregations on Aug. 3. 


Stress Value of the Vote 


During the meeting some member of 
the committee should read Romans 13:1- 
4 and another member should read Sec- 
tion III, b 1, of the Social Creed of The 
Methodist Church: 

“We pledge ourselves to implement 
the teachings of Christ by voting our 
Christian convictions, by participating in 
political action as party members or inde- 
pendents, and by offering and support- 
ing candidates who will translate our 
social ideas into social reality.” 

This is an election year. Peace workers 
are especially interested in candidates for 
Congress. Most of us manifest moderate 
interest in presidential candidates, but 
neglect congressional races, although in 
making laws and appropriations, Con- 
gress has more power than the president. 

A former professor in the German Uni- 
versity of Tuebingen recently related his 
experiences in political participation: 

“Until the end of the Second World 
War, I thought, ‘Political life is horrible, 
and parties are really dirty. What busi- 
ness of yours is it? Read good books, 
write a few books yourself, and culti- 
vate your friendships.’ 

“But during the time of the Third 
Reich I asked myself, ‘Is it not your 
fault, as well, that this beast has come 
to govern Germany? If you had not felt 
so comfortable in your beautiful garden in 
Tuebingen, if you had entered the market 
square, then perhaps he would not have 
succeeded. 

“And because you did not do it, you, 
too, are guilty, perhaps more so than 
some stupid stormtrooper who did not 
know any better.’” 

Many Methodists are being tempted as 
Carlo Schmid was. 


Some Suggestions 


Here are some suggestions your com- 
mittee may want to consider at the July 
or August meeting: 
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e Publicize the quotation from the So- 
cial Creed (quoted earlier in this column) 
by placing it in your church bulletin or 
paper and printing it in large letters on 
a card for the bulletin board. 

e Designate some person on the com- 
mittee to work with the League of 
Women Voters in your city or state. Ob- 
tain materials from the group concern- 
ing candidates. Your commission might 
co-operate with this group in having 
a candidates’ meeting in September or 
October. If you do not know the ad- 
dress of your nearest league, write to the 
Board of World Peace. 

e Obtain copies of the Voting Record 
of Congressmen and compare the policies 
your representative or senator has sup- 
ported with the positions of The Method- 
ist Church. Five copies of each of these 
three publications may be had from 
the Board of World Peace for $1. 

e Consider whether there is not some 
occasion in the program of your church 
in September or October to which you 
might invite one or both of the congres- 
sional candidates in your district or the 
candidates for the U.S. Senate. This 
meeting might be sponsored by your 
committee, Methodist Men or by some 
other group. For the sake of the hard- 
working and long-suffering candidates, 
schedule this as early as possible in the 
fall. 

e Request members of your committee 
to select a party, to attend precinct or 
township meetings, and to make reports 
to the committee concerning activities 
and decisions of the parties. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Social and 
Economic Relations 


For many local churches the hot sum- 
mer months tend to be a slack period. 
However, this need not be a dormant 
time for the committee on social and eco- 
nomic relations. Certain great areas of 
social concern cry out for attention dur- 
ing July and August as at no other time. 


Community Recreation 

With young people out of school, 
workers taking their vacations, and the 
weather inviting, outdoor recreation is in 
demand. What types of recreational ac- 
tivities are available in your community? 
An interesting task for your committee 
would be to make a survey of your com- 
munity and list what is available. 

You may want to list them in several 
categories: those which are free, those for 
which there is a charge, those in which 
the whole family could participate. Your 
group may think of other classifications. 
Make the survey known to the congrega- 


tion on the bulletin board or through your 
parish newsletter. 

Perhaps your survey will indicate some 
unwholesome and un-Christian forms of 
recreation in your community. Or, per- 
haps, there is a lack of adequate family 
type facilities in your community. 

Here is your opportunity for Christian 
social action. First, get all the facts. Then, 
seek other agencies in the community who 
are also concerned about the problems. 
Join forces with them and take the matter 
to your community officials. Your group 
may want to volunteer its services to help 
remedy problems that are found. 


Vacation Suggestions 

Join with your committee on family 
life or committee on fellowship, if your 
official board has either of these, to sug- 
gest wholesome and inexpensive vacation 
opportunities for Christian families. 

Make an attractive bulletin board dis- 
play of vacation suggestions. Have your 
pastor call attention to it through an- 
nouncements or the parish newsletter. 
Encourage your church families to do 
things together. 


Develop Plans and Resources 


Use the summer months for training, 
planning and building up committee re- 
sources. Order the training filmstrip A 
New Kind of Building from your an- 
nual conference office or the Board of 
Social and Economic Relation for use at 
your committee meetings. Allow plenty 
of time for discussion when you use it. 

Copies of the new handbook on Chris- 
tian social relations by Lycurgus Starkey 
can be obtained from the same sources 
(see coupon). 

Begin a file of relevant materials for 


SOCIAL RELATIONS MANUAL 


Service Dept. 
100 Maryland Ave. N.E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Please send me: 


—— Who Is My Neighbor?—a hand- 
book for the commission on 
Christian social relations. 25¢ 








your committee’s work. Keep the file in 
an available place, preferably at the 
church. Encourage your members to be 
on the hunt for pamphlets, magazine 
articles, pictures, books, and _ various 
other things which can be used by your 
group. 

Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Good Literature Committee 


The new Methodist Publishing House 
church supply catalog is scheduled for 
distribution in August. 

Also to be available in August is the 
new audio-visual catalog. Designed for 
greater usefulness to the consumer, the 
catalog lists all films, filmstrips and slides 
according to subject. 


New Children’s Books 


Abingdon’s fall list of eight children’s 
books will be published in August. In- 


cluded in the group are All the Children 
of the World, by Helen Doss; Hello, 


George Washington, by Janice Holland; 


Dan Dooley’s Lucky Star, by Rose 
Friedman; Magic Word for Elin, by Alice 
Alison Lide and Margaret Alison Johan- 
sen; Hermit of Crab Island, by Clara 
Baldwin; John Paul Jones of the U.S. 
Navy, by Ruth Cromer Weir; Cub 
Scout Donny, by Anne Guy; and 
Stevie Finds a Way, by Ruth Liebers 
and Lillian Rothenberg. 


Basic Christian Book Series 


The first of 12 volumes in the Basic 
Christian Book Series, a basic curriculum 
for adults, will be available in September. 
This will be in time to be included in 
plans for the October-December quarter. 

The four specific areas covered in the 
curriculum are The Faith, The Church, 
The Christian Life, and The World. The 
books, authors, and publication dates are 
as follows: 

Christian Family Living, Hazen G. 
Werner, October, 1958; God in My Life, 
Lloyd C. Wicke, April, 1959; Major 
Religions of the World, Marcus Bach, 
October, 1959; The Church Is Mine, 
Gerald Kennedy, April, 1960; The 
Church Shares Its Faith, Dorothy Mc- 
Connell, October, 1960; The Living 
Word, Charles M. Laymon, April, 1961; 
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Beliefs that Count, Georgia Harkness, 
October, 1961; Doing What Is Christian, 
Harold Bosley, April, 1962; One World 
Under God, James K. Mathews, Octo- 
ber, 1962; Great Moments in Church 
History, Frederick A. Norwood, April, 
1963; Our Methodist Heritage, Mack 
Stokes, October, 1963; and Persons Can 
Change, Francis Gerald Ensley, April, 
1964. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Place 
orders with the branch serving your terrti- 
tory. ) 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Through the promotional effort of the 
General Board of Lay Activities, more 
and more local churches have directors 
of stewardship. One of the responsi- 
bilities of such a person is to stress the 
stewardship of talents. 

This normally involves giving atten- 
tion to vocational choice. Where there 
is such a person in the local church, he 
would be a valuable member of the com- 
mittee on Christian vocations. 

This month we come to a discussion 
of the third objective of the committee 
on Christian vocations: 

“It shall explain to interested youths 
and adults the qualifications needed for 
all church vocations.” 

Serious minded young people want to 
know the qualifications for an occupa- 
tion before they settle upon it for their 
life work. They want to know the general 
abilities that are called for and the train- 
ing that is required. 

Rather than attempt to repeat here 
the specific requirements for each of the 
various church vocations, let us direct 
your attention to the booklet, Methodist 
Service Projects. This booklet, well- 
known to most vocational counselors, is 
available from the Interboard Commit- 
tee on Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn., for 10¢ a copy. 

Here is what the booklet says in an- 
swer to the questions, “What personal 
qualifications are needed?” and “What 
academic preparation is needed?” in re- 
gard to the vocation of director of Chris- 
tian education in a local church: 

“Personal qualifications call for a 
Christian commitment and zeal for 
Christ’s cause, intellectual ability, emo- 
tional maturity, winsome personality, 
flexibility, sincere affection for people, 
leadership ability, and good health.” 

The academic preparation needed is as 
follows: 

“First, a bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited college or university. Under- 
graduate courses should include educa- 
tion, psychology, philosophy, journalism, 


music, and speech where possible. The 
student’s undergraduate major does not 
need to be in religion, Bible or religious 
education since he will need one year’s 
specialized study in religious education 
on the graduate level. A master’s degree 
in religious education is desirable but 
not required for certification as a director 
of Christian education.” 

Information similar to the foregoing is 
found for the prospective minister, col- 
lege instructor, Wesley Foundation di- 
rector or director of campus religious life, 
minister of music, nurses and _ social 
workers and other personnel for hos- 
pitals and homes. It is also provided for 
all missionary work in both the foreign 
and home fields, religious journalism, tele- 
vision and radio work, and the printing 
and distribution of church periodicals. 

The committee on Christian vocations 
in the local church could well devote a 
meeting to a study of those sections of 
Methodist Service Projects that describe 
the qualifications needed in the different 
church vocations. This will provide mem- 
bers of the committee the information 
needed when the opportunity to guide a 
young person presents itself. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Now that days are long, hot and 
leisurely, planning might well occupy 
the time usually reserved for activity 
on the part of your committee. Review- 
ing what has been done by others might 
be a good way to start. 


A Vacation for Someone Else 

A family, young people’s group, or 
adult group can arrange with the admin- 
istrator of a home to invite a resident 
into a church member’s home for a day, 
a week end, or longer. The home admin- 
istrator will be happy to suggest some- 
one who needs such a vacation. 

After the visit, the local church group 
will want to keep in touch with the resi- 
dent of the home. 

Now is also a good time to organize 
church groups to visit the conference 
hospital or home. This should be planned 
in full co-operation with the superin- 
tendent. Such a visit will be enlighten- 
ing to those who visit and will give a 
lift to those who are visited. 

As the committee looks toward the fall 
and winter seasons, it will want to in- 
tensify its efforts and services. 

For special guidance or suggestions, 
write to the address below. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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ACTION for Refugees 


There are countless ways you can help the homeless and 
hungry by gifts of money through your church Cincluding 
India famine relief—Tue Metuopist Story, April). But 
there are things you can do too. 


Here is information about two projects to minister to 
refugees: the United Clothing Appeal for ten million 
pounds of used clothing; and opportunities for sponsoring 
refugee immigrants to the U.S. 


Summer is here. 

But by time clothes that are given now 
have been sorted, packed and shipped, 
winter will be on the way to the refugee 
camps of Austria, Germany, the Middle 
East and Hong Kong. 

Useful clothing that is collected in 
summer will keep innocent victims warm 
in winter. And it will tell them that some- 
one cares—in Christ’s name. 

To help the refugees, Protestants of 
America are attempting to collect ten mil- 
lion pounds of clothing in 1958. Meth- 
odists are taking part through the Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief. 

The question of what your church can 
do needs to be faced now. Here are some 
possibilities: 

Churchwide. The official board may 
take leadership or perhaps a representa- 
tive committee can be set up. In any com- 
mittee, the general chairman should be 
assisted by chairmen for publicity, finance, 
materials and transportation. 

Woman's Society of Christian Service. 
As a project for the local WSCS, the 
United Clothing Appeal has the endorse- 
ment of the executive committeee of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 

Methodist Men. Official representa- 
tives of the men’s program of The Meth- 
odist Church are participating in the 
clothing drive. Clothing collection is a 


New Chance 


We need your help! 

Church sponsorships are sought im- 
mediately—several hundred of them— 
for refugees who can be issued visas under 
current legislation. 

MCOR urges that our friends bring 
this need to the attention of their 
churches. Sponsorship offers and in- 
quiries should be sent to me (John S. 
Kulisz, Secretary for Refugee Resettle- 
ment, MCOR, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.). 

This new phase of refugee resettlement 
has been made possible by Public Law 
85-316. Visas unused under the old Refu- 
gee Relief Act can now be issued to refu- 
gees in any part of the world. Some addi- 
tional provisions make it possible to admit 
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possible project for a local Methodist 
Men chapter, especially since men’s cloth- 
ing is needed most of all. 

Methodist Youth Fellowship and Meth- 
odist Student Movement. Youth groups 
will find in the United Clothing Appeal 
a chance for direct action on a serious 
human problem. With work teams for 
publicity, collecting clothes and handling 
them, it is possible to make a big contribu- 
tion with very little cash. 

In cases where there are local uses for 
old clothes, there are possibilities for co- 
operation. Experiences in many communi- 
ties have shown that one appeal for used 
clothing strengthens other appeals. There 
might be a joint collection for overseas 
relief and Goodwill Industries. 

Top priority needs are for: men’s cloth- 
ing, especially suits and trousers; teen- 
agers’ and children’s garments; layettes; 
women’s clothing; blankets and bedding. 

To cover processing and shipping costs, 
each group that sends in clothing is asked 
to send also eight cents per pound. Cloth- 
ing and the money are to be sent to 
Church World Service centers. 

For addresses of the centers, see the 
June Metuoptst Story, page 6. 

Or write to the Methodist Committee 
for Overseas Relief, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. MCOR will supply a 
poster, a leader’s guide and leaflets. 


to Enter U.S. 


to the U.S.A. a number of homeless peo- 
ple who have been waiting long for 
their turn. 

This new authority is welcomed by us 
as an opportunity to follow up on our 
previous commitments and to correct some 
of the short-comings and injustices of the 
Refugee Relief Act. 

The majority of the refugees who will 
come now—whether they live in Hong 
Kong, Europe, the Middle East, or else- 
where—are those whose applications 
were accepted previously, but who were 
unable to obtain their visas. Let us not 
fail those whose hopes once were raised. 

Joun S. Kurtsz 

Secretary for Refugee Resettlement 


Home and Abroad 


The United Clothing Appeal is the call 
of Church World Service, acting in behalf 
of the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief and other Protestant denomina- 
tional relief agencies, to obtain at least 
ten million pounds of clothing in 1958 
to be sent overseas to “the disaster- 
stricken, chronically destitute, and home- 
less refugees of our time.” 

Methodist men’s and women’s clubs 
and societies, youth and student groups, 
Sunday-school classes, and congregations 
will take up this challenge—conducting 
clothing collections independently or in 
co-operation with other Methodist 
churches or in simultaneous drives with 
other churches. 

Goodwill Industries of America, Inc., 
with its roots in Methodism and its close 
contacts with Methodists throughout the 
country, deserves special consideration as 
is seeks to serve the nation’s handicapped. 
Because of this deep mutual interest, we, 
the undersigned, speaking for Goodwill 
Industries and the Methodist Committee 
for Overseas Relief, urge our Methodist 
people to meet this present emergency by 
strengthening our traditional support of 
Goodwill Industries while supporting the 
United Clothing Appeal. 

We ask our friends to go the “second 
mile.” 


Percy J. TREVETHAN 
Executive Vice President 
Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. 


GarrHER P. WarRFIELD 
General Secretary 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief 
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The wall. This is how the 30-foot retaining wall 
looked when half done. 


by Emil Paul John 


The $5 gift of a blind man who later 
died in poverty has turned the land of 
a refugee congregation in Austria into 
a stage where the new drive toward 
unity among European and American 
Methodists is being symbolized. 

Seldom has a project sparked such 
enthusiasm from Methodists of the 
world as the church which Methodist 
refugees have been trying to build for 
the last decade in the Austrian town of 
Ried. What the blind man started with 
his gift has avalanched into a program 
which youths from 14 nations have 
continued in the past two summers. 

This year, too, the refugees in Ried 
will resume their struggle for a new 
house of worship and the church in 
England and America will send work 
groups to help. 

Ried lies in the state of Upper 
Austria, where Methodism in the last 
decade has made its greatest gains. Its 
population of 11,000 forms the center 
of the richest agricultural area in 
Austria and one of the country’s Ro- 
man Catholic strongholds. No one ex- 
pected permission from pro-Catholic 
authorities to buy land for a Methodist 
church in Ried. 

Nor did anyone expect that the 
handful of Methodist refugees ever 
would find a place to worship outside 
their lay leader’s living room in the 
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refugee barracks. But both events are 
happening, thanks to the impetus of 
the blind man’s gift and the sweat of 
young volunteers. 

The city sold the Methodists land 
near the center of town at 60 per cent 
below the normal price because no one 
else had bid for it. The ground was a 
slope with a 45 per cent grade and one 
could build there only by carving away 
half of the hill. 

Visitors often laughed at the pur- 
chase. “It will take faith much bigger 
than a mustard seed to move that 
mountain,” they said. 

And they seemed to be right. For 
two years the refugees could do noth- 
ing with their hill except climb it and 
enjoy the view of the town or pick the 
fruit from the trees growing on its side. 

Then one Christmas the refugees 


asked the Rev. and Mrs. Frank Arge- 





The new church at Ried, Aus- 
tria, described here, has just been 
approved as an Advance Special. 
$10,000 is needed. Churches, 
groups or individuals wanting 
more facts about it may write to 
the Advance Department, Division 
of World Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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American work campers hauling concrete last 
summer. Trucks couldn’t make the steep grade, 
so this load went up by wheelbarrow, powered by 
Virginians Jim White of Norfolk, Mary Lou Morris 
of Richmond and Nancy Gordon of Williamsburg. 


Mixing concrete by the 
ecumenical work camp in the 
summer of 1956. 


lander (at that time Methodist mission- 
aries in Vienna) for names of Ameri- 
can Methodists with whom they could 
exchange Christmas greetings. In one 
of these exchanges was the blind man 
in Cleveland. He sent $5 with the 
note: “For the Methodist church build- 
ing in Ried.” 

The man mentioned that he was liv- 
ing in a poorhouse and apologized that 
his gift could not be larger. His deed 
so stirred the refugees that they started 
their own building fund, laying aside 
what little remained from their income 
at the end of each month. The next 
summer (1956) they began to carve 
out a plateau in their hillside. 

The World Council of Churches 
dispatched an Ecumenical Work 
Camp. It was directed by Helmut 
Nausner, son of Pastor Ernst Nausner, 
who is known as the “papa” of Meth- 
odism in Upper Austria. Young people 
came from all over Europe and the 
United States, and even an Arab Chris- 
tian boy from Bethlehem participated 
in the four-week camp. They built a 
concrete wall 9 feet high, 75 feet long 
and 2 feet thick, cutting out the bottom 
of the hill along the roadside. 

Last summer the Board of Missions 
in New York sent a group of 25 Ameri- 
can Methodists to continue the work. 
A steam shovel sliced out more than 
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5,500 cubic yards of hillside, and the 
work campers built a second retaining 
wall to keep the rest of the mountain 
from sliding down on the future 
church building. It was a mammoth 
project, with the campers (working 
shifts) mixing concrete and pouring it 
into molds. When they left, less than 
half of the wall was completed. 

Then came a group of volunteers 
from England. Their leader was Brenda 
Wheelhouse, a girl who had taken part 
in the Ecumenical Work Camp at 
Ried the year before and whose en- 
thusiasm had aroused other English 
young people. 

In four weeks the English youths, 
directed by Hans Nausner (Pastor 
Nausner’s other son), completed the 
retaining wall, working through rain 
during the closing days of camp. The 
wall’s actual size was 30 feet high, 75 
feet long, 6 feet thick at the base and 
tapering to 1% feet at the peak. CIf 
you're not much for figures, then you 






Mr. Smyres now is associate director of the 
Advance Department of the Division of 
World Missions. In a five-month trip 
through 28 countries he saw most of Africa, 
including the scenes of his missionary serv- 
ice, 1917-29. 
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can picture its size like this: the wall 
is as big as a Cinemascope screen in a 
good-sized movie house. ) 

Now the worthless hillside in Ried 
has been operated on, and the resulting 
plateau will form the foundation for 
the Methodist church. In July another 
work camp from the Board of Mis- 
sions’ Student Department will help 
put together the walls. After them, 
English and Norwegian Methodist 
youths will arrive to carry on. 

No one knows how long it will take 
to finish the chapel. The time element 
depends on finances. So far only gifts 
from the blind man and scattered in- 
dividuals, plus from the refugees them- 
selves, have been gathered. The World 
Council of Churches granted $1,000 
for the purchase of the land, and the 
young people paid for their own sup- 
port during the work-camp periods. 

But with each lengthening year, the 
story of the church for the refugees in 
Ried is gathering so much color that 
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A noted religious essayist, Dr. F. W. 
Boreham, once wrote a delightful essay 
entitled, “On Gwine Back to Dixie.” 
In it, he delineated the nostalgia with 
which one harks back to the scenes of 
his earlier years, the eager anticipation 
when one at last gets to revisit those 
scenes, and the painful disillusionment 
that often ensues. 

It was quite different with the writer 
upon returning to Africa in January 
and February of this year after an 
absence of 29 years. 

Mrs. Smyres and I had returned to 
America in 1929, having served a term 
as missionaries in the southern Congo. 
I had arrived there on a previous term 
in 1917, so that my memory of condi- 
tions goes as far back as 41 years. 

We did not expect, of course, to find 
the Africa which we had left in 1929. 
But we were delighted to discover that 
the changes are so much for the better 
that we rarely pined for the “good old 
days.” 

In my missionary day, most of the 
African people lived in very small 
round huts. Out in the “bush’—the 





one would hardly believe it to be fact. 

The Methodists in Ried number 30, 
with a Sunday school as large. Their 
chances of reaching out into the Aus- 
trian population have been hindered 
because the only meeting place has 
been a room in a refugee camp. Aus- 
trians do not like to enter the camps 
for any sort of meeting. 

Methodist leaders:and especially the 
youth workers have made many con- 
tacts with the people in Ried and they 
are certain that the new church build- 
ing will not only serve the needs of 
Methodist refugees in camp but also 
provide a springboard for reaching out 
into the Austrian population. 

And all this takes place because of 
the unselfish gift of the blind man from 
Ohio, who died too soon to see his 
mustard-seed move the mountain. 

Mr. John, once a reporter for the Provi- 
dence Journal-Bulletin, first saw the mis- 
sion work of his church while a soldier 
stationed in Europe. Back home, he enlisted 


as a missionary and now is serving the 
church in Austria. 


' Africa Revisited 


by Roy S. Smyres 


interior of Africa—most of the people 
lived in these tiny little shelters. They 
were a few feet in diameter, had low 
mud walls, one small doorway through 
which one had to stoop or even crawl 
to get inside, and a thatched roof. 

On this year’s journey we saw prac- 
tically no small huts. In their place, for 
the most part, have come small but 
livable homes—many still of only one 
room but of a better size. And in some 
parts of Africa, notably in the Belgian 
Congo, the government is building 
very nice homes to be paid for over a 
long term with small payments. 

One of the marks of advancing 
civilization is that of adequate clothing. 
Thirty or 40 years ago it was the rule, 
at least in Central Africa, for Africans 
to go about largely unclothed, save 
when they moved into the cities. On 
this journey, during which I traveled 
about 3,000 miles by automobile, I saw 
practically nothing of this. Only one 
tribe, the cannibalistic Basalumpasu, 
still lives largely unclothed. 

A great many Africans—alas, not all 
of them—have greatly improved stand- 
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ards of living. This is particularly true, 
again, in the Belgian Congo, although 
there are evidences of it elsewhere, 
notably in Liberia. In Luluabourg, 
Belgian Congo, I had occasion to do 
some business with the Banque du 
Congo Belge. While I was waiting, I 
counted more than 50 African clerks 
in the large room where they did busi- 
ness, with only 10 or 12 Europeans. 

African school teachers, in the Bel- 
gian Congo and in Rhodesia, are get- 
ting excellent pay. Unfortunately the 
church has not been able to maintain 
a comparable standard and, hence, in 
some instances the ministry has suf- 
fered. 

While it would hardly be accurate 
to credit Christian missions directly 
with the new opportunities, they have 
played their part. They have made 
education possible for many and have 
taught of the dignity of man. 


Moral and Spiritual Gains 


Throughout Africa thousands of 
children are going to school and taking 
it for granted as much as American 
children. To be sure, there are other 





These homes, built by the Congo govern- 
ment, are sold to Africans at modest prices. 


thousands who do not yet have the 
opportunity. Still the contrast between 
the present and a few years ago is re- 
markable. Great thanks are due here 
to Christian missions, but also in many 
cases to governments. 

The pace of education does not go 
on at the pace which many Africans 
desire. Comparatively few secondary 
schools are yet available to Africans, 
and still fewer colleges. 

Wherever the Methodists are at 
work the situation educationally is 
vastly improved over what it was 30 
years ago. 

Another most striking change is 
the comparative absence of charms or 
fetishes on the necks, wrists and ankles 
of Africans. It used to be the case, par- 
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ticularly for children, that practically 
every individual wore one or more 
charms to ward off evil spirits. On this 
journey I had to keep a sharp watch 
to find someone who had such a charm. 
In a central Congo village I came 
across the youngster whose picture is 
reproduced here. 

One thanks God that the Christian 
missionary teaching has had a large 
part in giving many people faith in 
place of fear. And scientific teaching 
in Christian and government schools 
has given new understanding of the 
causes of disease and so sent many 
people to medical doctors instead of 
the witch doctors. 

One rejoices in the very evident 
growth of the church in many places, 
and there are evidences of some growth 
everywhere. In Liberia, new en- 
thusiasm and new results are apparent. 
In the Portuguese territories, despite 
open opposition, our church is active 
and growing. In the Belgian Congo, 
one of the Lands of Decision, growth 
is at a rate beyond the capacity of the 
church’s powers of assimilation. 


The White Man in Africa 

The rather glowing account which I 
have thus far given needs to be tem- 
pered by considerations of local varia- 
tions and of deep-seated problems. 

One is less happy about the relation- 
ship of the white man to the African. 
This relationship varies greatly. In one 
place you find an enlightened attitude 
of awareness and interest, and eager- 
ness to work out problems. In another 
you see an incredible stupidity which 
attempts to turn the clock back 500 
years. 

In some parts of Africa the white 
men display no awareness that a prob- 
lem even exists. In other parts, there is 
an acute awareness, with a rigid, ruth- 
less determination that the white man 
shall stay on top. 

In still other areas, awareness is 
coupled with the eager hope, and at 
least partially effective action, that a 
partnership may be achievable. 

In yet other parts, as in Ghana al- 
ready and in Nigeria shortly, former 
subject peoples are launching their 
own ships of state. 


A Time of Rejoicing 
The African is growing and he is 
able. Increasingly he will direct his 
own life and that of his own country. 


And he will take his part in the world’s 
affairs. 

Mrs. Smyres and I revisited our 
Congo “Dixie”—a place called Kanene 
far out in the bush. In 1925 we had 
gone there to reopen the station 
and the Central Congo Training 
School (now Springer Institute). We 
were soon joined by our dear col- 
leagues Ray and Ruth Smalley, and 
spent a most happy year there before 
moving to Elisabethville. 

While we were at Kanene, a young 
Luban lad from a village near by be- 
came our cook. Soon after we moved 
to Elisabethville, Morrison Matafwadi 
came down to be our cook there. He 
was converted and later entered the 
ministry. 

For many years now, Kanene has 
had no missionary on its regular staff. 
Imagine our delight, on reaching this 
beloved spot, to find the Smalley’s there 
to meet us and the Rev. Morrison 
Matafwadi, superintendent of the 
Kanene District and pastor of the 
Kanene Church. 

An active church, one of the best 
day schools of the whole region 
(Springer Institute having been moved 
to Mulungwishi) and an outstanding 
clinic are all ably run by Africans 
with Mr. Matafwadi in charge! This 
station is a monument to the ability 
and devotion of African Christian 
leaders. 

There is only one building left 
which we knew in our missionary 
years: a residence. The old adobe 
house where we had lived is now only 
a mound of earth. The tree just be- 
hind it from the lowest branch of 
which I once took a pot shot at a lioness 
(I missed her!) has fallen upon its 
declining years. But we felt no regret 
for the years of long ago: for the spirit 
of God, working through missionaries 
and Africans, has moved mightily upon 
this place. Thank God for it! 

And so His spirit moves in countless 
places throughout the world, and will 
move increasingly as we give ourselves 
as channels of His blessing. 

All who have had a share in the mis- 
sion of the church through their inter- 
est and prayers, through their gifts in 
World Service and Advance Specials, 
through their life service, may well 
give thanks to God for the great priv- 
ilege of being partners with Him in 
this, the most significant enterprise in 
the world! 
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TELLS THE CHURCH'S STORY 


An ancient art form is emerging as a dynamic 


way of declaring the Gospel to modern men. 


by James H. Warren 


Today there is much talk of commu- 
nication—all the way from TV to sub- 
liminal advertising. 

The church must always seek to 
communicate—to get its gospel mes- 
sage “through” to men and women. In 
a bustling world, the dynamic message 
of the gospel must be matched with 
dynamic means of communication. 

One such method is drama. 

For almost 50 years churches have 
been awakening slowly to the possi- 
bilities in drama. Often without a full 
understanding of how it can be used, 
churches have’ tried drama. Sometimes 
it has been good drama and sometimes 
not—but the large number of biblical 
plays that are presented testifies to 
drama’s place in church life. The ques- 
tion is not whether to use drama, but 
how. 

First let it be said that drama is ex- 
perience centered. Its realm is life, not 
facts. It comes alive when it depicts the 
conflicts of human beings, resolved or 
interpreted in the light of Christian 
truth. Facts are best communicated 
through books, lectures, and similar 
means. Drama reaches into people’s 
thoughts and feelings. 

Once religious drama was relegated 
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to Christmas, Easter or the Sunday eve- 
ning play. That is no longer true. Now 
it is being used also in worship, teach- 
ing, recreation and evangelism. 


In the Worship Service 

Worship services can be enhanced 
by the use of choral speech, effective 
reading of Scripture, or by cuttings 
from plays, novels, and short stories. 
The new technique of rhythmic move- 
ment is being incorporated into wor- 
ship widely. Dramatic techniques in 
worship seem to be particularly ap- 
propriate for evening fellowship meet- 
ings and for opening or closing con- 
vocations. 

Formerly great emphasis was placed 
upon staging techniques, such as light- 
ing, costumes, and scenery. Now the 
emphasis is upon integrating the tech- 
niques into the existing worship pat- 
terns of the church. A sanctuary should 
not be rearranged into a “theater.” If 
a play is being presented in a sanctuary, 
then let the actors make creative use of 
the aisles, chancel, choir loft and entire 
building without bringing into it the 
paraphernalia of the theater world. 
The imagination of the congregation 
will create all the effects required. 


Scene from ‘‘Roger Williams and Mary’’ by 
Albert Johnson, as produced ‘‘in the round’”’ 
by Scarritt College Players. 





The use of drama as an educational 
method is increasing. A director who 


understands the objectives of the 
church can mold a group of church 
actors into a true Christian fellowship. 
As they seek to attain a high dramatic 
standard they learn that a play becomes 
an act of dedication, not merely a per- 
formance. 

More and more dramatic techniques 
are being used as teaching methods. 
Here are some: 

Play readings. Actors read scripts 
without use of lights, scenery, or 
costumes. The reading is followed by 
discussion. This method can be used 
right along with lectures and panels as 
a method of teaching. Some church 
groups schedule this type of discussion 
drama for the church-school hour on 
Sunday morning as well as for the eve- 
ning fellowship groups. 

Role playing. This device, in which 
adults act out problems, is fast becom- 
ing a standard teaching aid. 

Creative activities of this type help 
youths and adults find new approaches 
to old problems. Some churches have 
formed permanent groups that meet 
regularly to read and discuss plays. 

There are many possible uses of this 
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Play reading by five members of a small rural church. Reading was followed by discussion. 


type of “informal” dramatics. Groups 
can write, act out, and discuss their 
own scripts. They can also take deputa- 
tion play reading teams into other 
churches. They may even take a play 
reading into homes of shut-ins. 

And churches can tour their drama 
productions. Some cities have formed 
inter-church drama councils which 
help groups exchange their produc- 
tions. Some plays may be presented 
on television and radio. 

Drama is being used more with chil- 
dren, especially as “creative dramatics.” 
This dramatic technique consists of 
creating characters, dialogue, and plot 
spontaneously from a story, picture, or 
piece of music. It provides the child an 
opportunity to express himself freely 
and to grow in group relationships. 

Creative dramatics stresses that the 
child should not perform for an outside 
audience, but for his own group. 
Sometimes children may invite parents 
and friends to see what they have done, 
but at no time is a child asked to “per- 
form” for an older group. Activities like 
this help the child experience Christian 
truths of love, co-operation and disci- 
pline. Christian heritage and the Bible 
come alive. 


Drama Interest Groups 

Many churches have formed drama 
interest groups for various age levels. 
These groups both study and produce 
drama. Regular meetings give them a 
chance to define the purposes of drama 
for their churches. Through interesting 
programs they learn about religious 
drama—its history, use and techniques. 
They produce plays not only at Christ- 
mas and Easter, but throughout the 
church year. They also perform as a 
service group. 
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Members of drama interest fellow- 
ships go into the children’s division to 
help with creative dramatics, plan 
drama worship services and play-read- 
ings which they take to different 
church-school classes, serve as leaders in 
role playing sessions, and provide pro- 
grams for recreational occasions. Often 
family nights are enhanced with a 
worth-while comedy by the drama in- 
terest group. 

Perhaps the greatest need in reli- 
gious drama is for trained leadership. 
In response to this need The Method- 
ist Church has provided a course in 
leadership training schools called 
“Dramatics in Christian Education.” 
Conferences may add it to their cur- 
riculum. The drama committee of the 


Basic Books on 


Conscience on Stage, by Harold 
Ehrensperger (Abingdon, $2.50). An 
excellent book that presents the philos- 
ophy and practice of drama in church. 
A Treasury of Religious Plays, an- 
thology compiled by Thelma Brown 
(Association, $3). One of the best all- 
round collections of dramas for 
churches. 


Creative Dramatics in Home, School 
and Community, by Ruth Lease and 
Geraldine Siks (Harper, $3.50) or 
Playmaking with Children, by Wini- 
fred Ward (Appleton-Century-Croft, 
$3.50). Either of these is an excellent 
introducton to dramatics for children. 


How to Dramatize Your Meeting, by 
Goodhue Loomis (Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 30¢). An excellent pamph- 


let on informal dramatics. 


Christian Drama 


Board of Education has set up a Na- 
tional Methodist Religious Drama 
Workshop which has been held at 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, 
Nashville, Tenn., for the past three 
years. Churches are encouraged to 
send potential drama leaders. 


How to Begin 


To begin a drama program in the 
church, the commission on education 
might form a committee. A basic set of 
religious drama books may be added to 
the church library (see box). 

After reading a few of these books 
the committee might appoint an adult 
sponsor to help organize a drama in- 
terest group. As the group grows the 
commission on education may wish to 
give it a yearly operational budget, at 
the same time encouraging the mem- 
bers to raise money for equipment and 
materials. Yearly reports from the 
group to the commission will help to 
keep it an integral part of the church’s 
program. In order to help the group 
develop, the commission may send a 
potential leader to one of the training 
programs mentioned above. 

Efforts expended will be rewarded 
as the Christian gospel comes alive to 
men and women through drama. 


Mr. Warren teaches speech and religious 
drama at Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers in Nashville, Tenn. He has written 
in consultation with the drama committee 
of the Board of Education. 


How to Use Role Playing (Service 
Department, Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., 25¢). A good pamphlet pre- 
pared by the American Educational 
Association. 


Choral Readings for Fun and Recre- 
ation; Choral Readings for Inspira- 
tion; Choral Readings from the 
Bible; Choral Readings for Junior 
Worship and Inspiration, by Helen 
A. Brown and Harry J. Heltman 
(Westminster $1). Four useful an- 
thologies of choral readings. 


The Art of the Rhythmic Choir, by 
Margaret Palmer Fiske (Harper, $3). 
A basic book on rhythmic movement. 

Except for the pamphlets for which 
addresses are given, order books 
through the Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 
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Summer ‘Time is Revival Time 





by George H. Jones 


The summer revival is not merely a 
tradition: it is an important feature in 
the life of the rural church. 

Summer time is the open time of the 
year, so far as weather is concerned. As 
far as the work on the farm is concerned, 
it is the waiting time between the “lay- 
ing by” of the crop in its cultivation in 
the early summer and its gathering in 
the late summer. This is especially true 
in the cotton and corn belts. This time is 
also the time of vacation for many work- 
ers in stores and offices. 

Summer time is an ideal time for a 
rural church and many town churches to 
have a “reaching” mission. These sum- 
mer revivals should be long enough. Four 
or five nights, or even a week, often is 
not sufficient. Such short meetings usual- 
ly break up about the time they begin 
to show promise of bearing fruit. 

For churches on circuits, privileged to 
have the pastor preach only once or 
twice a month, there is no chance of 
reaping the cumulative effect of preach- 
ing any time during the year, except dur- 
ing the periods of these special evan- 
gelistic preaching services. 

There is great value in the pastor’s 
doing the preaching himself in these 


What the Minister Can Do 


e Prepare carefully the details of each 
meeting. 

e Use every means to advertise the 
series. 

e Urge the people to set aside these 
days. 

e Prepare personally to carry the preach- 
ing load. 

e Recruit the best help possible: singers, 
personal workers and others. 

e Align the whole church behind the 
effort. 

e Give the invitation at each service. 


What Every Layman Can Do 


e Attend every service himself. 

e Bring non-Christian friends. 

e Visit in interest of the meeting. 
Participate by ushering, singing, etc. 
Pray—Consecrate—Pray. 

Get all organizations of which he is 
member behind the services. 


What Officers and Teachers Can Do 


e Follow every item in the list for lay- 
men. 

e Set an example by attendance. 
_ personal work privately with pu- 
pils. 


PePeee 
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services. He can preach better when he 
preaches more often to the same people. 
The people will see him in a different 
light and he will see their needs more 
acutely. 

Summer revivals offer the only con- 
centrated period during the year for 
thousands of rural churches to hear their 
pastor proclaim the gospel. A pastor who 
preaches for such services for 10 con- 
secutive nights in a rural church often- 
times does as much preaching for them as 
he would in six months at his regular 
schedule. 

Summer revivals offer opportunities for 
fellowship in intensified work, as well 
as opportunities for reaching the un- 
churched. 

Time was when the rural church was 
the center of the social life of the com- 
munity. This no longer holds. Where 
preaching services are held only once or 
twice a month during the year, there is 
little chance for the fellowship of church 
members; there is little opportunity for 
intensified and co-operative work. Sum- 
mer revivals afford this chance, and rural 
people respond. 

Summer revivals offer opportunities 
for gearing in with other programs such 


as daily vacation Bible school and spe- 
cial visitation evangelism in which the 
pastor and laymen participate. 


Some Suggestions 


The entire church, especially the pas- 
tor and the commission on membership 
and evangelism, should make these 
preaching revivals reach out. 

Prayer ought to be emphasized. This 
may be done by creating prayer circles or 
by holding special prayer services and 
vigils. Pray for prospective church mem- 
bers and seek to win them. 

During a period prior to the holding 
of the services the pastor would do well 
to preach on the motives and the oppor- 
tunities of evangelism. This will help 
the congregation to realize that winning 
persons to Christ is the great task of the 
church. 

A publicity committee ought to be 
established to promote the services and to 
begin doing this early. The attendance 
committee can make and carry out plans 
for seeing to it that the services are well 
attended. 

During the meetings, the altar service 
can enable those in attendance to have a 
vital Christian experience. 


Helps for Summer Revivals 


How to Have a Preaching and Reaching Revival. This is a small “how” booklet 
giving the preparation for and operation of an evangelistic effort. 10¢; 6 for 50¢. 
Preach the Word. This book provides, in outline form, guidance and help for minis- 

ters who wish to make their sermons more evangelistic. 35¢; 4 or more, 25¢ each. 
Lay Preaching in the Rural Church, by Charles A. Stuck. This booklet presents the 
challenge of the rural church and the author’s philosophy in meeting rural situa- 
tions. It will be especially helpful in churches where laymen will have responsibility 


for services. 35¢; 4 or more, 25¢ each. 


Here’s Real Happiness for You. A leaflet hand-out for those attending evangelistic 
services. It extols the joys of Christian living. 100 for $1.50. 

Evangelistic Services poster. 11 x 17 inches. Useful in both the church and com- 
munity to advertise services. Provides space for place and time. 5¢; 6 for 25¢. 

Evangelistic Services post- card. A card should be sent to each member and con- 
stituent. Announces the revival and gives place and time of services. 100 for 60¢. 

Revival Prospect card. Members of the church may use this card to list the names and 
addresses of those whom they believe to be prospects for Christ. 100 for $1. 

Revival Prayer Covenant card. The card asks members to covenant to pray daily 


for the revival. 100 for 60¢. 


“A Reaching Revival” card. A small card, printed on both sides, giving suggestions of 
ways the congregation can make the revival more meaningful. 100 for $1. 

“My Consecration” card. A basic card for those who make decisions during the re- 
vival. Provides space for church members to rededicate themselves to the Christian 
life and for those who want to unite with the church to indicate their profession 
of faith or transfer of membership. 100 for 60¢. 

Four Nights for God. A complete program of visitation and assimilation which makes 
a useful addition to a series of preaching services. 10¢; 6 for 50¢. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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PREACHING MISSIONS 


Tipincs 

General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


—— How to Have a Preaching and 
Reaching Revival. 10¢; 6 for 


50¢. 

—— Preach The Word. 35¢; 4 or more, 
25¢ each. 

Lay Preaching in the Rural 
Church. 35¢; 4 or more, 25¢ 
each. 

—— Here’s Real Happiness for You. 
100 for $1.50. 

Evangelistic services poster. 5¢; 
6 for 25¢. 

—— Evangelistic services post card. 

100 for 60¢. 
—— Revival prospect card. 100 for $1. 








—— Revival prayer covenant card. 100 
for 60¢. 

—__. “A Reaching Revival” card. 100 
$1 


— “My “Consecration” card. 100 for 
60 


¢. 
—— Four Nights for God. 10¢; 6 for 
50¢. 


Total amount of order $———— 

Cash enclosed FJ 

Charge to my account [] 
Name hd iatals Settee dias ag eae boa ees 
Address 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


METHOpDIST COMMITTEE FOR 
Overseas RELIEF 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me in quantities indicated: 


—— Christian Love in Action. 


—— Methodism’s Response to World 
Suffering. 

—_— Share Our Surplus 
folder). 

__— Share Our Surplus (poster). 


(general 


—._ Share Our Surplus (children’s 
poster). 

—__— Share Our Surplus (children’s 
sheet). 


ee ee 
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Let’s Have a Family Night 


by Edward D. Staples 


Family night is one activity which 
brings the entire family to the church 
at the same time. In some communities 
the entire evening is planned together. 
In others part of the evening program is 
graded while other parts are carried on 
together. 

What happens in a family night pro- 
gram? Here are some ways it’s being 
done: 

Wednesday family night dinners are 
a tradition at St. Luke’s Church in Okla- 
homa City. A fall, winter and spring 
series of family night programs runs for 
36 weeks. 

Sunday-school classes sponsor the eve- 
ning by helping to serve meals and plan- 
ning the program. Fun and fellowship 
make up this round-the-table activity. 
There are interest groups and classes. 
Family worship is demonstrated and prac- 
ticed also. 

Another church planned a series of 
family nights which were primarily rec- 
reation opportunities. There was an early 
supper, a brief discussion of family recre- 
ation, then the group divided into smaller 
groups to play games which might be 
played in one’s home. This encouraged 
recreation in the home. 

A few years ago, Pine Street Church 
in Williamsport, Pa., planned a series 
of seven monthly family nights. These 
grew in attendance from 85 to more than 
400. 

One man planned the meals, which 
were served by a different committee of 
the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service each week. A host and hostess 
were assigned to invite several families 
to sit at their table during the dinner. 

As the families arrived, the host and 
hostess greeted them and_ introduced 
them to other families. As there were 15 
to 20 persons at each table, it was 
a splendid opportunity for families to get 
acquainted. Each family gave what it 
could to cover costs. 

Another church planned a family pot 
luck dinner and evening of music for 
primary-age children and their families. 
As the families arrived and the parents 
spread out the dinner, the children as- 
sembled in an adjacent room to sing. 

Following dinner, both parents and 
children sang and demonstrated simple 
folk games. 


Resources 
The following resources may be or- 
dered from branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House: 
e Sourcebook for the Sunday Evening 


Fellowship. Offers current suggestions 
for planning a family night. 45¢ a quar- 
ter. 

e Children’s Games from Many Lands. 
Nina Millen. $1.95. 

e The Family Fun Book. Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg. $2.95. 

e Guideposts to Creative Family Wor- 
ship. Gebhard and Gebhard. $2.50. Also 
a leader's guide for groups wishing to 
spend some time studying family wor- 
ship. 25¢. 

e Children in a Christian Home. Staples. 
A short, inexpensive study booklet for 
parents’ groups. 50¢. 


School Gets $60.000 


Two cash gifts totaling $60,000 have 
been presented to American University’s 
new School of International Service to 
underwrite special projects. The school 
is scheduled to open this fall. 

A gift of $40,000 from Mrs. Frederick 
H. Davenport of Washington, D.C., will 
build a small interfaith chapel. 

The second gift of $20,000 was pre- 
sented by the Supreme Council of the 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction, to underwrite a professor- 
ship in American studies. 

President Eisenhower broke ground for 
the new School of International Service 
in Washington last June. The school is 
being financed principally by a $1,000,- 
000 appropriation of Methodist World 
Service funds ($250,000 a year). It will 
serve as a Protestant training center for 
students planning careers in government 
work and foreign service. 


Church School at Home 


Three hundred families have enrolled 
to date for the “Church School at Home” 
program of The Methodist Church. This 
program was launched Oct. 1, 1957, for 
families in the United States who live 
too far from a church to attend church 
school. 

Under the program, Methodist church- 
school curriculum materials are sent free 
to interested families who write to the 
Department of Christian Family and en- 
roll. The address is PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

Thirty-five states are represented to 
date, with Wisconsin; Colorado, and 
Montana having the greatest number of 
enrollments. 

“The response indicates that there is 
a definite need for such a service,” the 
Rev. Edward D. Staples, director of the 
Department of Christian Family of the 
Board of Education, said. 
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They see their task in a new 
light since Ohio Methodists 
asked themselves, - 

‘*What’s happening to people?”’’ 


OHIO’S ENTHUSIASTIC ‘YES’ 


Methodists of Ohio have looked at 
themselves in a mirror. 

They have seen a state in transition 
and a church that needs to change its 
ways to keep up. They have seen new 
problems and new approaches to 
problems of the ever-with-us type. 

And having looked in the mirror, 
Ohioans have resolved to do what 
they must to make the image a better 
one. The two annual conferences of 
the Ohio Area have taken the find- 
ings of the study and made them a 
plan of action for the years ahead. 


The comprehensive study of the 
Ohio Episcopal Area came to a climax 
last February. Then the Ohio and the 
North-East Ohio Conference, each in 
special session, adopted the report of 
the Ohio Area Study. That made it a 
plan of action. 

The study itself goes back to 1956. 

In that year some laymen at a church 
meeting got to asking probing questions 
about what Methodists of Ohio should 
be doing. Bishop Hazen G. Werner 
challenged the area to seek the answer 
to their questions, and more. 

There have been studies and studies 
but this one would be different. “Let's 
not just study our organization,” said 
Bishop Werner. “Let's look at people. 
We keep talking to John Jones as 
though he still lived in the agricultural 
world of 20 years ago. But he’s changed. 
Let’s find out how all the John Joneses 
of Ohio are changing and then see what 
the church has to do if we are to min- 
ister to them.” 

So a commission was set up to make 
the study. The two annual conferences 
approved the plan at their 1956 sessions 
and on July 1| of that year the study 
began. The Rev. Edwin H. Dickey 
was made chairman. The Rev. Clar- 
ence H. LaRue, a respected leader in 
Ohio and most recently superintendent 
of Cleveland district, was given the 
full-time assignment as director. 
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Work in Two Dimensions 

The study proceeded in two dimen- 
sions. One followed the conventional 
administrative levels: the local church, 
the district, and the conference. The 
other dimension selected five problem 
areas across all boundaries. 

The areas of study: 

e Inner city. Urban specialists studied 
what is happening to people in the 
aging down-town sections of cities. 

e Suburban. This group studied the 
suburbs, especially new-home areas 
where needs for new churches are 
acute. 

e Town and country. Rural church- 
men eyed Ohio’s declining farm popu- 
‘ation and sought better ways to serve 
the country and changing small towns. 
e Ohio River industrial area. This com- 
mittee studied the strip along the river 
where rocket-like industrial growth Cin- 
cluding atomic power) is changing 
country to city. 

e Race relations. With co-operation of 
Lexington Conference of the Central 
Jurisdiction, the study committee 
looked for ways whereby the races 
could work together to best serve the 
religious needs of minority groups. 

The study involved an enormous 
amount of fact finding. At the area 
level, the commission sought out maps 
and statistics of population and socio- 
logical trends. A professional church 
research man advised them. 

At the other end, each church in the 
state was asked to fill out a detailed 
self-study form. It included a 10-year 
record of such matters as membership, 
attendance, pastor's salary, and giving 
for local work and benevolences. With 
gentle but insistent prodding by dis- 
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trict committees, the response was 
nearly 100 per cent. 

District committees collected infor- 
mation on every one of their churches 
and put with it facts about growth and 
trends in their counties. They produced 
fat books, complete with maps and 
charts, showing conditions in all parts 
of their districts and citing special 
needs and resources. 

The special committees had access 
to the local church information, but 
they also collected other data relating to 
their problem areas. 


What They Found Out 


The study made a mass of findings 
—some expected, some startling. 

The population of Ohio, which stood 
at 9,006,000 in 1956, had increased by 
more than a million in six years. It is 
projected to go almost to 11,000,000 by 
1966. But thus far the church has not 
kept up. In 1940 Methodists counted 
one of each 12 persons living in Ohio. 
By 1956 it was one of each 16. 

Folks are leaving the farms, the 
Methodist stronghold. Rural popula- 
tion is going down in 27 counties. The 
state seems headed toward a_ broad 
urban belt sweeping from Cleveland 
down through Columbus to Cincinnati. 

They found that 18 churches in 
Ohio have fewer than 10 members and 
286 have less than 50; 31 others did 
not report any membership. 

The study revealed that many cir- 
cuit arrangements are haphazard. Often 
combinations of three or four churches 
cut across normal social lines. 

Reports showed that 470 of Ohio’s 
Methodist churches had provided all 


of the area’s recruits for the ministry 
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in the past 10 years; 1,482 churches 
gave none. To the researchers’ surprise, 
the large downtown churches were 
found to be most successful in this. 

Study of the commission plan of 
church organization found it to be func- 
tioning well on the whole, but with 
some bugs. Self-ratings of efficiency 
showed that commissions are not es- 
pecially effective in the very small 
churches. Effectiveness appeared to 
begin at 200 and improve with larger 
membership. 


Points for Action 


Growing out of these and other 
facts, the Ohio Area Study Commission 
made concrete recommendations for ac- 
tion. They now are officially guiding 
the program of the area. 

The following are among the signifi- 
cant recommendations: 

e That a continuing body be set up to 
implement the program resulting from 
the study. Each district also is to have 
a study and promotion committee. 

e That the Ohio Area seek to organize 
75 new congregations between 1956 
and 1967. 

e That a net gain of 9,000 members 
per year be the minimum goal for the 
next 10 years. 


e That the inner city be recognized as 
“a major field of missionary responsi- 
bility” and that churches give for city 
work as general and conference Ad- 
vance Special projects. 

e That rural churches in the path of 
suburban growth be helped in caring 
for their newly enlarged fields. 

e That each district establish a policy- 
making body to look ahead at least 10 
years in framing a strategy for church 
extension. 

e That tural circuits be regrouped 
where necessary so as to establish a 
solid, self-supporting program. 

e That buildings be sold where the 
people have left (as in strip-mining 
country ). 

e That consolidation or relocation of 
churches be sought where it would re- 
sult in better service to the community. 
e That various forms of group minis- 
try be utilized. 

e That plans be drawn to help new 
congregations, not only to buy land 
and buildings, but to get leadership. 

e That ministers and representative 
laymen from the Ohio Valley area of 
industrial growth meet with Bishop 
Werner to face common problems and 
work out a united strategy. 

e That district boards of evangelism 





Ohio is now the nation’s second greatest industrial state. 


Illustration above and on page 29 are adapted from the -filmstrip produced by Alfred Knox to 
interpret the Ohio Area Study. 


e That district superintendents, with 
help of others, study churches where 
the 10-year record shows loss of mem- 
bership or ineffectiveness of program. 
They are to seek remedies, in some 
cases through mergers or relocations. 

e That, normally, a pastor not be ap- 
pointed to serve fewer than 300 mem- 
bers. The maximum for effective serv- 
ice by one pastor is about 850 members. 
e That simplifications in the operation 
of the commission plan be sought for 
small churches. 

e That inner-city churches seek to 
work person-to-person, “majoring in the 
saving of people rather than in preserv- 
ing institutions and traditions.” 
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recruit teams of “Christian com- 
mandos.” They would go into the Ohio 
Valley's boom towns for a week of 
doorbell-ringing, literature distribution, 
street-corner services and church meet- 
ings. 

e That all Methodist churches in Ohio 
make their membership open to all, 
without respect to race. 

e That the 48 churches of the Central 
Jurisdiction in Ohio be invited to trans- 
fer into the conferences of the Ohio 
Area (North Central Jurisdiction). 

e That so long as Negroes and whites 
continue in separate conferences, new 
churches to serve Negroes be (where 
feasible) joint projects. 





e That support be strengthened for 
the state’s Methodist colleges, student 
work, and the new theological school. 


e That Methodist families be en- 
couraged to send their children to 
Methodist schools. 
e That each church pledge to find 
young people who will commit them- 
selves to the ministry or other full-time 
Christian vocation. 
e That new ministers be found to add 
123 new members in full connection to 
each conference each year. 

In all, there were 103 specific recom- 
mendations for action by the individual 


Methodists and churches of Ohio. 


A New Point of View 


Significant as are these plans, there 
is a spirit that is even more significant. 

It is the spirit of a common approach 
to the church’s problems and oppor- 
tunities. Struggling churches in the 
city and country can see that they are 
not isolated: others fight the same bat- 
tle. And by recognizing mission areas 
right at home, the study lifts the onus 
of “failure” from a church that can’t 
go it alone. 

It will even affect the making of 
appointments. The difficult charges, 
the “Siberias,” will be seen as chal- 
lenges for the best pastoral leadership 
the area can muster. 

As Bishop Werner told the special 
conference sessions in February: 

“We are going to be reborn. There 
will be a rebirth in the kind of a pio- 
neering day once again in all this new 
framework of the new secularistic time. 

“We will need the summons to be 
sounded for parish workers, educational 
workers, social workers, and evangelists 
who may go from place to place. 

“We will need to break through 
these encrustments and set free this 
spirit—to say to what may be our day 
and our future that we are willing to 
do now whatever the will of God di- 
rects.... 

“Let us come and step out of all 
these strange incarcerations and all of 
these peculiar ways in which we've per- 
mitted ourselves to be so utterly limited. 
Let’s drop the repetitious ‘no’ and take 
up the enthusiastic ‘yes’!” 

What Ohio Methodists have done, 
other areas, conferences, districts or 
churches will find it profitable to do. 

Whether in effectiveness, expansion 
or enlistment, Methodists can use the 
“enthusiastic yes.” 
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Youth Activities Week 
Centers in Local Church 


Each year thousands of Methodist 
young people attend church camps, in- 
stitutes, assemblies and conferences. But 
for every youth who attends there are 
10 others who are unable to attend. 

What can be done for those who never 
attend these summer institutes? One of 
the best answers to this question, says 
a staff member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, is the Youth Activities Week. 

Youth Activities Week is designed for 
seniors and adult workers. It is a week 
that is centered in the local church. 
Young people who work, attend school, 
or have other responsibilities that pro- 
hibit their going to summer institutes 
away from home, can attend in their 
home church. 

Such a week gives youths an oppor- 
tunity for fun, discussion, study and 
worship. Most events of Youth Activi- 
ties Week take place in the afternoon 
and evening. Service projects that the 
young people choose are usually begun 
in the afternoons. 

Such projects include painting the 
church building, conducting a survey, 
canning goods for a church home, or col- 
lecting clothing for overseas. 

In the evenings, discussion takes 
place on basic issues of interest and con- 
cern to young people. The remainder 
of the evening is devoted to study, wor- 
ship, recreation and fellowship. 

Youth Activities Week gives the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship an opportunity 
to deepen its own spiritual life and to 
revitalize its fellowship. It provides an 
outreach to other youths of the com- 
munity. 

Suggestions for setting up and carry- 
ing out a Youth Activities Week are given 
in the April issue of Roundtable. Extra 
copies may be ordered from the Service 
Department, Board of Education, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Share India Bible Work 


The American Bible Society now 
shares equally with the British and For- 
eign Bible Society for Bible work in 
India. A total of $100,000 was added to 
the society's budget this year for this 
pu ’ 
The Bible societies have set a goal of 
providing every literate Christian in 
India with a copy of the New Testament 
and providing every literate non-Chris- 
tian with a Gospel portion. 

One of the most recent projects in this 
program is that of publishing the Gospel 
of St. Mark in various newspapers 
throughout the country. This is being 
undertaken by the Bible Society of India 
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and Ceylon. The Gospel is being pub- 
lished serially without either note or com- 
ment. 

The societies hope to have all four 
Gospels published in newspapers in all 


important regional languages in the 


future. 


Laymen’s Day Is Oct. 19 


Oct. 19 
(Matthew 





Theme for Laymen’s Day 
this year—is “Seek Ye First.” 
6:33.) 

A suggested order of service and sug- 
gestions for developing the theme will 
be found in a booklet to be mailed by the 
Board of Lay Activities to pastors and 
lay leaders approximately six weeks be- 
fore Laymen’s Day. 

The Board of Lay Activities has sug- 
gested that those responsible for plan- 
ning the Oct. 19 program begin now to 
line up speakers and make other prep- 
arations. 


Congo Women Aid Others 


Younger churches which have grown 
out of the efforts of Methodist and other 
Protestant missionaries over the past 100 
years continue to mature in their Chris- 
tian faith and its expression. 

New evidence of this growing maturity 
in the faith, especially in stewardship, 
comes from a report on Methodist women 
in the Belgian Congo. 

The Congo women have voted to send 
one half of their 1958 offering to the 
international relief fund for Hungarian 
refugees and to give the other half to the 
work of African Bible women in Leopold- 
ville. 

In 1957 the Day of Prayer offering 
totaled $90, half of which was sent to 
the Leopoldville Bible women. The 
other half of their pledges in 1957 were 
sent to Korea for the work of Miss Helen 
Rosser, a Methodist missionary, in an 
orphanage for boys. 


New Poster for Ad Campaign 








Worship together this week 


Find the 
strength 
for your 


life... 
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This is the 1958 poster for the 
annual fall advertising campaign 
of Religion in American Life. 

The poster continues last 
year’s theme, “Worship together 
this week,” but with new art. 
Starting in November, various 
forms of the poster will appear 
on more than 6,000 billboards, 
90,000 cards in buses and trains, 
and in platform posters. In addi- 
tion, the message will be carried 
in 10,000 newspaper ads, in 
magazines, and over radio and 
television. 

Advertising firms and _busi- 
nesses will contribute space and 
time valued at more than $8,000,- 


000 as a public service through 
the Advertising Council. 

Churches of many communi- 
ties will tie in with the national 
advertising campaign through 
local programs; for others the ads 
will serve as a climate-maker for 
the every-member canvass. 

Religion in American Life is 
an interfaith group in which 
Methodists take part. It is di- 
rected by a committee of 70 lay 
persons representing 24 religious 
groups and several civic bodies. 

Worship attendance promo- 
tion kits are available free from: 
RIAL, 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 
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A New Kind of Building 


by Donald Kuhn 


“As chairman of the building commit- 
tee, I should be happy—and I am. Yet 
I know something is wrong.” 

With these thoughts, Roger Bennett 
sets forth the problems of Christian social 
relations in a new filmstrip entitled A 
New Kind of Building. 

As Roger Bennett walked down the 
sidewalk toward the newly completed 
educational building of Wesley Method- 
ist Church, his thoughts showed on his 
face. He didn’t have his familiar smile. 
He remembered when they had started 
the building. People had asked him, 
“Why should Wesley Church be build- 
ing? 

His answers had come easily. “We 
need more classrooms . . . the kitchen 
is old fashioned . . . our youths don’t 
have enough room to play. . .” 

And so the building was built. 

It was good to see people entering the 
new building and to realize that church 
facilities were adequate to meet their 
needs. But one question kept reappear- 
ing. “Is our church making any more 
impact on the lives of our people or the 
life of the community?” 

Church attendance had soared. Mem- 
bers had oversubscribed the budget. Ap- 
propriations for missions specials had in- 
creased. 

Yet community problems pressed every- 


one. Vandalism, inadequate law enforce- 
ment, full jails, mounting racial tensions, 
crowded school rooms, and the refusal 
of local hospitals to admit alcoholics were 
some of them, 

World problems seemed even more 
perplexing. Roger believed that church 
people should lead in supporting the 
United Nations, disarmament, technical 
assistance and peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. But local people seemed to feel 
that these problems were remote and 
too complex for them to do anything. 

Because he believed that “a new kind 
of building” was needed, Roger invited 
several friends to share his search for 
answers. 

Included in the group were Margaret 
Allen who always joined in civic affairs; 
Stanley Brown, an intelligent conserva- 
tive; the pastor; the secretary of Christian 
social relations for the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service; and the citizenship 
chairman of the Youth Fellowship. 

The discussion was placid until the 
minister commented that “The mission 
of the church is to bring the spirit of Je- 
sus Christ into all human life and into 
the life of the whole world.” 

Answered Margaret: “But does it? 
Weddings and funerals, parties and pic- 
nics, classes and committees—sure. And 
now we have a new building, too. But 


is our church really affecting life or 
changing the community we live in?” 

Out of the discussion which followed 
came something akin to John Wesley’s 
experience at Aldersgate. Each person 
felt the warmth of the Christian faith in 
its relation to the world in which he 
lived. This meeting was to have a great 
impact upon Wesley Church. 

The church established a commission 
on Christian social relations. Exciting 
events didn’t cease with the establish- 
ment of the commission either. They 
continued to happen. For the remainder 
of the story, see the filmstrip. 

A New Kind of Building was written 
by the Rev. Jameson Jones, editor of 
motive. It has been produced in color 
by the Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission of The Methodist Church at 
the request of the Boards of Social and 
Economic Relations, Temperance, and 
World Peace, plus the Department of 
Christian Social Relations of the Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service of the 
Board of Missions. 

The filmstrip, complete with recording, 
script, and leader’s guide may be pur- 
chased for $6 from any of the following 
Methodist agencies: 

Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C.; Board 
of World Peace, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill.; Board of Social and Economic 
Relations, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl.; 
and the Department of Christian Social 
Relations, Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. 





Spiritual Life Retreats 
Strengthen Youths, MYF 


One of the fastest growing edges in 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship program 
for seniors and older youth is the spiritual 
life retreat. This retreat is designed to 
meet needs of teen-agers. 

What is a spiritual life retreat? It 
is a time when young people come to- 
gether to quietly seek to deepen their 
spiritual life and to strengthen their 
Christian faith. The only requirement for 
attendance is a desire to have an experi- 
ence of fellowship with God and with 
each other. 

A spiritual life retreat may be con- 
ducted by a local church, subdistrict, or 
district. Attendance should be limited to 
40 or 50 persons. A quiet place where 
the group can be by itself is suggested. A 
retreat should last about three days. 

For many young people who attend, 
this is the first time they come in con- 
tact with silence and God’s power at 
work in silence. 

This is a particular opportunity for 
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group Bible study, depth discussions, and 
group and personal worship experiences. 
Fellowship comes from the relaxed, un- 
hurried schedule of people whose one 
common purpose is to seek a deeper 
relationship with God through Christ. 
A spiritual life retreat is different from 
most retreats in that there are no plans 
that must be made to carry home. There 
are no programs to plan. The retreat is 
not an outing, nor is it planned primarily 
as a good time. It gives teen-agers, in the 
midst of their busy lives, a chance to 
“Be still and know that I am God.” 
Guidance material for a Spiritual Life 
Retreat is listed in the pamphlet, “Here’s 
How to Have a Spiritual Life Retreat, 
available from branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House for 25¢ each. 


Oxnam Heads Bishops 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the 
Washington (D.C.) Area is new presi- 
dent of the Methodist Council of Bish- 
ops. President-designate is Bishop Marvin 
A. Franklin of Jackson, Miss., and Bish- 


op Roy H. Short will continue as secre- 
tary. 

Bishop Matthew W. Clair, Jr., of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., will serve as members 
of the executive committee with the 
other officers. 

Meeting at Miami Beach, Fla., in 
April, the Council of Bishops chose 
Bishop William C. Martin of Dallas, 
Tex., to give the episcopal address at the 
1960 General Conference. 


Free Insurance Booklet 


A 32-page booklet on fire and casualty 
insurance has been prepared for use by 
clergy and laymen charged with church 
property management. 

Title of the booklet is A Guide for 
Property and Casualty Insurance on 
Churches. 

A free copy may be had by writing 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John St., New York 38, N.Y., or the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John St., New York 38, N.Y. 
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OMMISSION 


Purpose—To represent The Methodist Church in the fields of television, 
radio and the preparation of audio-visual materials. 

Leadership—Bishop Donald H. Tippett, president; the Rev. Harry C. Spencer, 
general secretary; executive staff of seven. 

Methods of Work—Production. TRAFCO produces television and radio 
programs and schedules them with networks and stations through 
the National Council of Churches and local interdenominational 
groups; it produces certain motion pictures and filmstrips on its own 
authority and others, under contract, for other Methodist agencies. 
Counsel. The commission advises other Methodist agencies on 
problems in audio-visual communication. Training. TRAFCO trains 
local leadership throughout the church in producing programs and 
in getting full use out of television, radio and audio-visuals. Co-opera- 
tion. TRAFCO represents The Methodist Church in interdenomina- 
tional work in its field—especially National Council of Churches. 

Facilities—The building now rented by the Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission in Nashville contains a well-equipped and well-staffed studio. 
It is used for making movies, films for television, and filmstrips. 

Support—1.8 cents of each World Service dollar that is divided; the Tele- 
vision Ministry Fund (a World Service Special used exclusively for 
television production, distribution and training). 

Annual Budget—$167,700 (1957-58), exclusive of in-and-out production re- 
ceipts and costs on contract work for other Methodist agencies. 


For more facts about Television, Radio and Film work, write for: 


e Methodism’s Hollywood (reprint from Together); Talk Back (leaflet); Let’s 
Produce a Children’s TV Series (leaflet). Order from TRAFCO, 1525 Mc- 
Gavock St., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

e The Gutenberg Bible and the TV Screen (World Service leaflet for July, 
available in quantities for free distribution); Heralding New Horizons (free 
leaflet on the TV Ministry). Order from Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
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REI TIONS 


Purpose—To iu the Methodist Social Creed and actions of General 
Conference in economic life, race relations, and civic and social 
welfare; to inform church members on social issues and stimulate 
Christian social thinking and action; to provide service projects for 
young people. 

Leadership—Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke, president; the Rev. A. Dudley Ward, 
general secretary; one associate secretary. 

Methods of Work—Producing statements and study books (like the one on 
The Church and Juvenile Delinquency) by the board membership 
and professional researchers and writers; holding, on request, study 
conferences (such as the series of 15 interracial conferences, indus- 
trial relations seminar and social action institutes); producing films; 
giving leadership to conference and local-church committees. 

Support—Eight tenths of a cent from each World Service dollar divided. 

Annual Budget—$82,850 (1957-58). 

Use of Funds—For staff and field services. Literature and film costs are 
largely reimbursed through sales and rentals. 


For more facts about Social and Economic Relations, write for: 


e The Social Creed, single copies free, 2 to 100 copies 3¢ each, 100 for $1.50; 
Message on Vital Issues, single copy free, 100 for $5. Order from Board of 
Social and Economic Relations, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

e Mr. Mayor, What Can We Do? (World Service leaflet for August, free). 
Order from Commission on Promotion and Cultivation. 


World Service topic for September: Education 
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TEMPERANCE 


TEM Press 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me for distribution in my 
church: 


—— If You Must Be Negative Be Posi- 
tive. 100 for $1.75. 

—— Why Methodist Colleges Ask Stu- 
dents Not to Drink. 100 for $2. 

—. Old Scarecrow and the Cows. 100 
for $1.25. 

— Alcohol and the Human Body. 100 
for $1.75. 

—__— |! Want Youth to Have the Right 
Start! 100 for $1.50. 

—— What the Bible Says. 100 for 
$1.25. 


—— A packet having one of each of 
the above leaflets. 10¢. 


Amount enclosed 


ee 





SUMMER READING 


Tue Uprer Room 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Summer book special (9 devo- 

tional books). $3. 

——— Spiritual Help Packet (35 book- 
lets). $3. 

Finding God Series (10 book- 
lets). $1.25. 


Total amount of order $———— 
Cash enclosed 1 
Charge to my account [] 








METHODIST STORY BINDER 


Tue MeEtHopist Story 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Tl. 


Please send me MetnHopist Story 
binders as follows at $1 each: 


stamped “The Pastor’s Copy” 





plain 





Send cash with order. 
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Get FACTS 

OF THE MONTH 

A colorful new 

temperance leaflet EVERY MONTH. 


Be the early bird in your church. 
Always have the latest temperance 
material on hand for meetings, 
displays, for bulletin enclosures — 
hundreds of things. 

Place just one order. 


Automatically receive 

the same number of leaflets 
each month and 

pay upon receipt. 


For more details, write 
FACTS OF THE MONTH 

100 Maryland Avenue, N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 


is a service of the 
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Loan Library 





The following new books have been 
added to the library of the Board of Mis- 
sions, of The Methodist Church. To 
borrow any of these—or other volumes 
—write the Librarian, Board of Missions, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Beaver, R. Pierce, The Christian World 


Mission: a Reconsideration 

Bender, Richard N., editor, Campus Evan- 
gelism in Theory and Practice 

Benedict, Ruth. Race: Science and Politics 

Bennett, John C., and others, What the 
Christian Hopes for in Society 

Bertocci, Peter, and others, The Responsible 
Student: in Community, on the Campus 
and in the World 

Blackman, E. C., The Epistle of James 

Blank, Sheldon H., Prophetic Faith in Isaiah 

Bonhoeffer, Dietrich, Life Together 

Bowie, Walter R., Christ Be With Me 

Braden, Charles S., Jesus Compared: a 
Study of Jesus and Other Great Founders 
of Religions 


| Campbell, C. A., On Selfhood and God- 


hood 


Carrington, Philip, Our Lord and Savior, 


His Life and Teachings 


| Casteel, John L., The Promise of Prayer 


Clark, Glenn, What Would Jesus Do? 

Cleveland, Harlan‘ and Mangone, Gerard 
J., editors, The Art of Overseasmanship: 
Americans at Work Abroad 

Djilas, Milovan, The New Class: an An- 
alysis of the Communist System 

Doraisamy, Theodore R., The March of the 
Mighty 

Egerton, F. Clement, Angola in Perspective: 
Endeavor and Achievement in Portuguese 
West Africa 

Fox, Selina, F., compiler, 
Prayer Across the Ages 


A Chain of 


| Grayston, Kenneth, The Epistles to the 


Galatians and to the Philippians 
Guillian, Robert, 600 Million Chinese 
Halverson, Marvin, Religious Drama 
Hebert, Gabriel, Fundamentalism and the 

Church 


| Hiltner, Seward, Preface to Pastoral The- 


ology 


| The International Cuisine, Recipes from 


all over the world 


| Kean, Charles D., The Road to Reunion 


| Kennedy, 


Gerald, His 


Preaching 


Word Through 


| Levai, Blaise, editor, Revolution in Missions 


Mann, Marty, Primer on Alcoholism 


Manschreck, Clyde Leonard, Melanchthon, 


the Quiet Reformer 


| Marney, Carlyle, Dangerous Fathers, Prob- 


lem Mothers, and Terrible Teens 

The Methodist Church, Membership Man- 
ual of The Methodist Church for Boys 
and Girls 

Miller, Randolph Crump, Be Not Anxious 

Minear, Paul S., The Nature of the Unity 
We Seek: Official Report of the North 
American Conference on Faith and Order 


More, Paul Elmer, The Sceptical Approach 
to Religion 

Neil, William, St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Thessalonians 

Neill, Stephen, The Unfinished Task 

Newsham, Harold G., Man Who Feared a 
Bargain 

Niles, D. T., Living with 
(World Christian Books.) 

Niles, D. T., The Preacher's Task and the 
Stone of Stumbling 

Northcott, Cecil, Livingstone 
(World Christian Books.) 

Osborn, Ronald E., The Spirit of American 
Christianity 

Stendahl, Krister, editor, The Scrolls and 
the New Testament 

Stephens, John U., A Simple Guide to 
Prayer 

Terrien, Samuel, Job: Poet of Existence 

Tippy, Worth M., Frontier Bishop: The 
Life and Times of Robert Richford 
Roberts 

Wesley, Charles, Fifty Hymns 

Wright, G. Ernest, and Fuller, Reginald H. 
The Book of the Acts of God 

Wyckoff, D. Campbell, In One Spirit: 
Senior Highs and Missions 


the Gospel 


in Africa 


Cite WCC, NCC Leader 


A Presbyterian minister who gave 
nearly 40 years to national and world co- 
operative church movements will receive 
the 1958 annual Upper Room citation for 
leadership in world Christian fellowship. 

The presentation will be made Sept. 
25 to the Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
of Bronxville, N.Y., at a banquet in New 
York city. The Rev. J. Manning Potts, 
editor of The Upper Room, made the an- 
nouncement. 

Dr. Cavert retired last year as U.S. 
executive secretary of the World Council 
of Churches. He was the first general sec- 
retary of the National Council of 
Churches, which was organized in 1950. 
Before that he served the Federal Council 
of Churches, becoming its chief execu- 
tive officer in 1930. 

Others who have received the Upper 
Room award are John R. Mott, Frank 
Laubach, Ralph S. Cushman, Jesse M. 
Bader, John A. Mackay, Margaret Apple- 
garth, Ivan Lee Holt and Warner Sall- 


man. 


Name Alaska U. Head 


A former Methodist missionary to 
India, the Rev. Donald F. Ebright of 
Kiowa, Kan., has been elected the first 
president of the new Alaska Methodist 
University at Anchorage. 

Dr. Ebright is currently on the staff 
of the Federated Theological Faculty of 
the University of Chicago. He will as- 
sume his new duties Sept. 1. 

Alaska Methodist University is to be 
the first four-year, church-related liberal 
arts college in Alaska. It will serve the 
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entire territory. The university is a project 
of the Division of National Missions of 
the Board of Missions. 

The division is raising $5,000,000 for 
the school. About $1,500,000 is on hand 
at present. 

The 242-acre campus was to be dedi- 
cated June 29 by the board of trustees and 
leaders of the Division of National Mis- 
sions. Dr. Ebright was to be introduced 
and speak. 


Dr. Mathews Dr. Scott 


Missions Staff Changes 


Two staff members of the Board of 
Missions have been given new responsi- 
bilities and two others have been added 
to the staff. 

The Rev. James K. Mathews has been 
designated as the full-time associate gen- 
eral secretary of the Division of World 
Missions. He will no longer have direct 
administrative responsibility for Method- 
ist work in Southern Asia. 

Dr. Mathews has carried the double 
load of associate general executive of the 
division and secretary for Southern Asia 
for the past eight years. He declined elec- 
tion as a bishop in India in 1956, asking 
that an Indian be elected. Early this year 
he declined the general secretaryship of 
the International Missionary Council. 

The Rev. Roland W. Scott of Ridge- 
wood, N.J., has been elected executive 
secretary for Southern Asia and will 
give full time to those duties. 

Dr. Scott will begin his new work July 
1. He has been secretary for Southern 
Asia and the Near East of the Division 
of Foreign Missions of the National 
Council of Churches. Dr. Scott has served 
as Methodist pastor, district superintend- 
ent, and missionary to India. 

He is the author of the book, Social 
Ethics in Modern Hinduism. 

Miss Dorothy L. Barnette of Washing- 
ton, D.C., has been elected a field worker 
of the Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service. She is a former social 
worker and high-school teacher. 

In her new position Miss Barnette will 
speak to Methodist women on _ local 
church, district and conference levels, in- 
terpreting and promoting the work of the 
Woman’s Division. 

Miss Helen L. Johnson has been 
elected to the newly created post of sec- 
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retary of promotion for the work of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 
She currently is associate secretary of 
youth work in the Joint Section of Edu- 
cation and Cultivation. She will begin 
her new work in the fall. 


Announce Conferences 
For Missions Personnel 


Eight missionary conferences are yet to 
be held this summer for missionary sec- 
retaries of annual conferences and dis- 
tricts, district superintendents, pastors and 
laymen who are interested in missions. 

There will be discussion groups, films, 
dramas, panels, personal consultations, 
and other media for informing Methodists 
about their missionary program. 

Some of the conferences are inter- 
denominational, though in most, Meth- 
odists will be the largest denominational 
group represented. The other conferences 
are for Methodists only. 

One special conference is scheduled 
for chairmen of the commission on mis- 
sions in the local church. It will be at 
Mount Sequoyah, Ark., Aug. 22-24. 
Registrar is the Rev. Paul D. Womel- 
dorf, 15 N. Robinson St., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla. 

Other conferences are as follows: 

Northfield Conference on the Chris- 
tian World Mission, Northfield, Mass., 
June 29 to July 6, interdenominational. 
Registrar is the Rev. Baldwin C. Calla- 
han, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Silver Bay Conference on the Chris- 
tian World Mission, Silver Bay, N.Y., 
July 9-16, interdenominational. Regis- 
trar is the Rev. J. Allan Ranck, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Lake Junaluska Missionary Confer- 
ence, Lake Junaluska, N.C., July 25-31, 
Methodist. Registrar is the Rev. George 
E. Clary, 404-408 Wesley Memorial 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Ecumenical Missions Conference, 
Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Calif., Aug. 1-6, 
interdenominational. Registrar is Miss 
Janet Verkuyl, 83 McAllister St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

World Mission Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., Aug. 4-8, in- 
terdenominational. Registrar is the Rev. 
Philip O. Evaul, 77 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

Chautauqua Institute of World Mis- 
sions, Chautauqua, N.Y., Aug 17-23, 
interdenominational. Registrar is Miss 
Mabel Head, 441 E. Lyman Ave., Win- 
ter Park, Fla. 

Mount Sequoyah Missionary Confer- 
ence, Mount Sequoyah, Fayetteville, 
Ark., Aug. 19-21, Methodist. Registrar 
is the Rev. Paul D. Womeldorf, 15 N. 
Robinson St., Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
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CLOTHING APPEAL 


MetTHopIst COMMITTEE FOR 
Overseas RELIEF 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send the following free materials 
for the United Clothing Appeal: 
1 Poster. 
1 Leader’s Guide. 
~ Let Your Idle Clothing Go to Work 
(handout leaflet). 

United Clothing Appeal, 

~ dren’s folder). 


(chil- 





TEMPERANCE 
TEM Press 


General Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


—— copies of Parents’ Packet 
Alcohol. 30¢. 

copies of Parents’ 
Gambling. 30¢. 


Sample packet of Facts of 


Packet 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Service Dept. 
Board of Education 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


copies The Christian Worker and 
His Calling. 10¢. 
—copies August Newsletter. Free. 


RALLY DAY 
Tue Metnopist PusiisHinc House 
(Order from branch serving you.) 
Please send me: 


copies of Rally Day program, On 
the First Day. 10¢; 12 for 75¢; 
100 for $5. 





On a wide circuit] w. W. Reid 


We May Have to Be Content With Earth! 


So. . . we may not be able to take that 
trip to the moon after all! 

The Explorers have revealed a “sur- 
prisingly heavy cosmic shower” far out 
in orbit. There is cosmic radiation several 
hundred times the strength hitherto 
known near earth. 

Scientists suspect (and may soon 
prove) that there is still greater and earth- 
unknown radiation between our “ball” 
and the moon and that a man may not be 
able to pass alive through that radiation. 
It may not be possible to “seal off” man 
from the effects of such radiation, even 
if a metal projectile can pass through it 
unscathed. And even that is doubtful. 

Maybe my personal disappointment 
isn’t as great as you might expect. It’s not 
that I’ve been saving vacation money to 
make the trip myself; nor that I want to 
organize a bon voyage party for the first 
missionary (Methodist, of course) to the 
“heathen” on the first inhabited planet. 

I just wonder—as I have wondered for 





PLANNING 
AHEAD? 


Use the September 
Program Planning Issue 
of 


the Methodist Story 


Order enough for each member of 
your Official Board or Planning 
Conference (f[ 216). 


Equal number of “Church Program 
Information” reprints (from June) 
shipped free with each order. 


25 for $3; 100 or more 10¢ each 
Tue Meruopisr Story 


740 Rush Street 
Chicago 1], Ill. 














some months—how much better off the 
universe might be by exporting some of 
earth’s problems to other planets, or by 
importing some of theirs. (Hadn’t you 
thought of the imports before? If we're 
not happy with immigrants from Asia, 
would we be more happy with some from 
Venus? ) 

So, if there is a curtain of cosmic rays 
to keep man from gallivanting too far 
from home, there may be compensations 
—for both man and Martians. I wonder 
if we haven’t been looking to outer space 
too much for the solution of problems 
that originated on earth and must be 
solved here. Haven't we frustrated Amer- 
icans been hoping that somehow or other 
our mastery of outer space might give us 
power “to bring the Russian to his knees”? 

It might be rocket bases on the moon, 
control over weather, “deflected” missiles, 
maybe new metals, or wealth, or leverage 
from some other planet. We didn’t know 
what, but we hoped for something revo- 
lutionary and dominating. And can we 
doubt but that Russia dreamed of as much 
mastery over America and Europe from 
her Sputniks’ discoveries? 

If man finally realizes that he is des- 
tined to remain  earth-bound—that, 
though he can get help from the God and 
Master of the universe, he can get none 
from the other planets—he may make 
some real effort to solve the problems he 
has created for himself on earth. 

If the game of military checkers is 
all up—no shooting bases on the moon, 
no re-énforcements for anyone from Mars 
or Venus—perhaps the nations can con- 
tent themselves to live together in peace 
with what they have. It would seem that 
man has run the gamut of the War Age; 
he has not put nearly enough time and 
thought and energy into adjusting to the 
Age of Peace that is now his only salva- 
tion. 

If we are not going to import new 
metals, and “rice,” and wealth from dis- 
tant planets, we may learn to conserve the 
resources we now have left upon earth. 
We may even learn to share equitably 
with the have-nots of our own and the 
next generation. 

If we are going to have to live with 
and unto ourselves, we may, as a race, 
turn our thoughts to developing our own 
best spiritual resources. We may try 
harder to adjust our ways to the limita- 
tions of our own physical home, to con- 


trol our population size, to move over for 
our crowded neighbors, and to organize 
ourselves as a total world. 

Some good may come to all of us if we 
are forced to turn our minds inward—into 
earth, into man—instead of taking our 
frustrations out in space wandering. 


Careers Are in Season 


The young people are home from 
school now. 

Some of them are looking for jobs. 
Some are planning careers. 

This is a good season to again call their 
attention to the openings for worthwhile 
missionary service in the United States 
and its possessions and overseas. Turn 
again to THe Mertuopist Story, of 
January, 1958, pages 17-20. 

There are listed some 662 “open doors 
for mission service” under The Methodist 
Church. There is a wide variety of skills 
and fields of knowledge noted—“every 
skill can be used somewhere on the mis- 
sion field.” The article outlines also the 
educational and other qualifications for 
missionary service. 

Keep your young people informed on 
church-related opportunities for worth- 
while service. 


No More Glasses, Please 


Don’t send old eye glasses to India. 

This request of the Board of Missions 
is due to a heavy import duty now placed 
upon glasses shipped to India. 

During the past 10 years, thousands of 
glasses, discarded for new ones, have 
been sent by Methodists to Missionary 
Halsey E. Dewey in West Bengai. 

Glasses formerly were admitted into 
India as “of no commercial value” be- 
cause they were second hand. Now be- 
cause of the duty, Mr. Dewey and the 
mission clinics request that glasses not 
be sent until the matter is amicably 
settled. 


Joins TRAFCO Staff 


The Rev. W. Carlisle Walton, Jr., of 
Raleigh, N.C., joined the staff of the 
Television, Radio and Film Commission 
in June. He will serve as director of 
Television Ministry Development. 

Mr. Walton has been pastor of Long- 
view Church in. Raleigh for the past six 
years. He has also served as chairman of 
the North Carolina Conference Televi- 
sion, Radio and Film Commission. 

In the newly created position Mr. Wal- 
ton will work with the TRAFCO organ- 
izations of Methodist annual conferences 
to develop the TV Ministry. He will 
work with the general TRAFCO staff in 
carrying out this responsibility. 
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Methodist Sunday Evening Fellowship 


Methodist church schools have four 
parts: the Sunday school, home and ex- 
tension service, weekday activities, and 
the Sunday Evening Fellowship. 

The Board of Education advises that a 
church school needs a program in these 
four fields in order to have a well-rounded 
program of Christian education. 

What is a Methodist Sunday Evening 
Fellowship? 

The program is an opportunity to do 
those things most needed by the people of 
a local church. It is home grown and 
tailor-made for a local church. Sunday 
Evening Fellowship begins with a con- 
sideration of the needs of persons in the 
church. It tries to meet these needs. 

A Methodist Sunday Evening Fellow- 
ship has fellowship, study, and worship. 

It brings families together. It offers 
more time to study more things. Worship 
experiences can be meaningful. 

Churches have found Sunday nights to 
be a good time for schools of missions, 
teacher training classes, church member- 
ship classes, singing schools, family festi- 
vals, and special study groups. 

Study periods on Sunday evenings 
have included Bible study, current events, 
public affairs, Methodist history, other 
denominations, the Methodist Discipline, 
commission studies, and parents’ groups. 

Fellowship periods have included sup- 


per, singing, music, drama, games, and 
visiting and talking. 

Worship times often include sermons, 
special music, hymn sings, and meditation 
periods. 

Variety and informality help to make 
a Sunday Evening Fellowship click. Crea- 
tive imagination is needed in planning. 
Resources are unlimited. 

Persons interested in the Sunday Eve- 
ning Fellowship will want to attend one 
of the jurisdictional laboratory schools. 
They will be conducted at Mount Se- 
quoyah, Fayetteville, Ark., July 21-25; 
and at Lake Junaluska, N.C., Aug. 11-15. 

Available from branches of the Meth- 
odist Publishing House are The Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship Manual, 
8228-BC, 50¢; and Sourcebook, quarterly 
magazine, 45¢. 

For additional information and help 
regarding the Methodist Sunday Evening 
Fellowship, write the Department of Gen- 
eral Church School Work, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Plan Stewardship Meet 


Chicago will be the site of the Second 
National Seminar and Workshop on 
Stewardship and Finance, Sept. 15-18. 

The meeting will be conducted under 
the auspices of the Department of 


Stewardship and Finance of the Gen- 
eral Board of Lay Activities. It will be 
open to all who have a special interest 
in this field, especially directors of 
stewardship and finance on the district, 
conference, or area level. 

District superintendents and lay leaders 
are also being encouraged to attend. 

For further information, write the Gen- 
eral Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Schedule Russia Tour 


An opportunity to visit the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe as a member 
of a summer seminar is to be offered to 
clergymen, professors, graduate students, 
and laymen of the church. 

The seminar will be led by the Rev. 
Charles F. Boss, executive secretary for 
the United Nations and _ intergovern- 
mental affairs of the Board of World 
Peace. 

The group will leave New York city 
by plane July 22 and return shortly after 
Labor Day. 

The program is being carried out 
under a treaty on mutual exchanges 
which was signed in Washington last 
January by the American and Russian 
ambassadors. 

For additional information, write Dr. 
Charles F. Boss, Room 1016, 345 E. 
46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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I Helped Give Out 20 Million! 


by J. Wesley Hole 


A few months ago I attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Missions— 
an experience I covet for every Methodist. 
One reaction is to be thrilled and thank- 
ful to be related to such a world-wide 
enterprise as The Methodist Church. 

One of my enjoyable assignments has 
been to be the chairman of the board’s 
appropriations committee. Here, probably 
more than in any other place, one gets an 
inside view of the scope of the work which 
this great board carries on. 

The actual administration of the work 
is channeled through three divisions: the 
Division of World Missions, the Division 
of National Missions, and the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service. Each di- 
vision prepares its separate budget pro- 
posals for the ensuing year. These budgets 
are referred to the appropriations commit- 
tee for the board as a whole. This com- 
mittee then combines the budgets and 
presents to the entire board the proposals 
for the next year in a single budget. 

A very wise restriction in the Discipline 
reads: “The board shall not appropriate 
for the regular maintenance of its work 
in any one year more money than was 


Benevolence Funds 


World Service 


received by it for appropriation the pre- 
vious fiscal year.” Thus the total that can 
be appropriated for 1958-59 must not 
exceed the receipts for 1956-57. 

For the first time in the history of The 
Methodist Church, the appropriations 
voted by the Board of Missions exceed 
$20 million. Of this total $8,563,053 will 
be administered by the Woman’s Di- 
vision. The Division of World Missions 
will spend $8,981,515 and the Division 
of National Missions will have $2,957,- 
994 available for its work. The appropria- 
tions for 1958-59 are an increase over 
1957-58 of almost $200,000 or about 
10 per cent. 

It is reassuring to even a skeptical per- 
son to observe the care with which the 
missionary funds of the church are ad- 
ministered. While there are differences 
of opinion many times as to the relative 
importance of one project as compared to 
another, the reports from every depart- 
ment consistently reflect wise and careful 
administration. 

Perhaps it is difficult to imagine the 
frustration involved in a situation where 
$20 million is being allocated. The real 


nage Be 

a ig ahi 

yf 8 pees 
4 y ¢ 


May 
1958 


$2,750,822 $2,762,611 


(Year's apportionment 
$12,200,000) 


General Advance 
Specials 
India Relief 
Week of Dedication 


Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service 


Methodist TV Ministry 


1,147,198 1,333,885 


39,856 


194,681 
72,401 


274,763 
86,620 


48,720 54,838 


: 


Administrative Funds | 


Episcopal Fund 
(Year's ap 
$1,528,235) 


General Administration — 


tionment a 


(Year's a 
$487 


? 


W orld Service 
total, 1957-58 


Interdenominational Co- 
tion Fund ; 
(Year’s apportionment 
$376,530) 


381,913 385,960 


rtionment 


137,614 139,613 


: 


106,676 106,792 


facts are that there never have been sufh- 
cient funds available to do all that is ex- 
pected of the Board of Missions. 

Those who are directly related to the 
administration of the funds must derive 
a great deal of satisfaction from the re- 
sults of the work being done under their 
leadership. Yet time after time expressions 
of disappointment and regret have been 
voiced because of inability to meet urgent 
opportunities for further service. 

A Methodist missions map of the world 
indicates that missionaries are assigned 
in 44 countries in addition to the United 
States and its territories. Every Methodist 
who contributes to World Service has a 
share in the support of this tremendous 
world-wide program. 





In 1957-58 
we Methodists lacked 
$258,000 of reaching 


our World Service goal. 


In 1958-59 
let’s make it ‘Paid in 
Full. The new year 
has already begun. 











Percent 
increase 


or 
decrease 


$11,511,920 $11,941,314 + 3.73 


5,665,711 6,283,636 -+10.91 


63,045 
657,953 
776,915 


674,418 
706,019 


142,645 198,670 


1,541,652 1,653,867 


526,679 555,792 


403,968 426,768 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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Armando Rodrigez unloads Sunday-school children from his rented station wagon. 


Story of the Month: 


He’s a Tither--Plus 


A Cuban youth’s stewardship 


means Sunday school for children 


If you are waiting until you are well 
enough off to begin to tithe, better take 
another look. Maybe you have passed 
that point already. 

A pace-setter in stewardship is young 
Armando Rodriguez, president of the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship at Guana- 
bacoa Church, Havana, Cuba. He is giv- 
ing more than a tithe, and his only regret 
is that he cannot give even more to ex- 
press the radiance he has found in his 
faith. 

Guanabacoa is a suburb of Havana. It 
is not far from the ritzy hotels and the 
white-sand beaches where dress and ac- 
tivities reflect the height of fashion. But 
Guanabacoa is a place where a work shirt 
is always in style. It is an industrial com- 
munity, and unskilled laborers in Cuba 
do not get rich. 

That is Armando’s home town and he 
works in a factory. He earns about $80 
a month. Each week at the week-night 
worship service he puts $1 into the offer- 
ing. He gives time and effort in his work 
as MYF president. But the plus—and the 
fun—in his stewardship come on Sunday 
morning. 

Then Armando spends $1.50 to hire a 
station wagon for the morning. He and 
the driver make as many trips as they 
have time for to bring children to Sun- 
day school. Then after Sunday school 
they load up the station wagon again for 
the return trips. The children would 
never get to Sunday school without 
Armando’s lift. 
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Thus the 20-year-old factory hand is 
giving to his church from $10 to $12.50 
a month—far above a tithe of his $80 
income. And he is investing both money 
and time in the lives of children. 

(Guanabacoa is a mission from Central 
Church, Havana. Members like Arman- 
do, short on cash but long on devotion, 
worship in a run-down house, converted 
for church use. A project of $10,000 to 
build a suitable church in Guanabacoa 
has been approved as an Advance Spe- 


cial.) 


Stress Expansion Need 


Evangelism is playing a key role in the 
present Year of Expansion in the Local 
Church Emphasis and plans are being 
made for active participation in the Year 
of Enlistment next year. 

The planning was done in the annual 
meeting of the Board of Evangelism in 
Nashville, Tenn. The meeting saw also 
the dedication of the board’s home office 
and Upper Room Chapel, built in 1953 
and now entirely paid for. 

Bishop W. Angie Smith of Oklahoma 
City, president of the board, had this to 
say about expansion: “To establish new 
churches, we must have new members. 
Evangelism is the channel through which 
God can labor with us to get them. 

“T firmly believe that Methodism needs 
a new concept of these churches. Usually 
we begin every church with the idea 
that it must eventually have multiplied 


hundreds of members and be able to 
erect buildings costing hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. We need to follow the 
example of some of our sister denomina- 
tions and establish new churches which 
will never have more than three or four 
hundred members and build simple but 
adequate places of worship.” 

Dr. Harry Denman, general secretary 
of the Board of Evangelism, has touched 
off wide discussion throughout the 
church with his suggestion to the board 
that, rather than plan four years at a 
time, The Methodist Church ought to 
be thinking ahead 40 years. The board 
responded by setting up a committee to 
study evangelistic needs from 1960 on. 

“We are told that the population ex- 
plosion begins in 1962,” Dr. Denman 
said, “and that by the year 2000 our 
population will be 275,000,000. This 
means that The Methodist Church will 
need thousands of new churches, pas- 
tors and full-time workers to minister to 
the additional hundred million persons.” 

He then proposed that the church 
raise a fund of $100,000,000 to be used 
as a revolving fund for building loans, 
with interest earnings given to Methodist 
theological seminaries. 


‘Campus Parish’ Guides 


A new leader’s guide for the Christian 
Higher Education film, Campus Parish, 
is now available from the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 

The guide will increase the effective- 
ness of the motion picture, which was 
prepared for the quadrennial Emphasis 
on Christian Higher Education. It helps 
the church to understand its educational 
program and helps the college to tell its 
story to the church. 

Campus Parish is a 16 mm sound, color 
film with a running time of 28 minutes. 

Purposes of the film are: 

e To portray the church-related college’s 
services to good teaching, able counseling, 
and Christian solutions to school and per- 
sonal problems. 

e To present the teacher, president, trus- 
tees, alumni, and students as contributing 
forces to the good life on a Christian col- 
lege campus. 

e To awaken the people of The Method- 
ist Church to the necessity for conserving 
and strengthening the faculty, program, 
and facilities of all their educational in- 
stitutions. 

Other church groups may get the film 
by obtaining an order card from their dis- 
trict superintendent. Send the card to 
a branch of the Methodist Publishing 
House, take an offering at the showing, 
and send this offering to the Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush 


St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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World-wide Communion Guests 
South Street Church, Lynn, Mass. 


Over a period of four years the com- 
mission on missions has conducted what 
we called an “International Week End” 
along with World-wide Communion 
Sunday. 

Through the International Students 
Center in Cambridge we were able to ar- 
range to entertain 12 students from other 
countries for the week end in homes of 
our parish. We provided transportation 
and a reception at the church. After this 
they went home to a normal American 
week end, including supermarketing, 
pleasure driving, neighborhood _ sports 
and the like. Most important was the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with an 
American family of the Protestant tradi- 
tion. 

On Sunday morning all the guests 
were with us for the service of World- 
wide Communion. Each was introduced, 
but none was asked to perform any serv- 
ices to us. 

Each year that we did this brought 
increasing satisfaction to our people and 
a new interest in world affairs. Those who 
came from a Buddhist background were 
impressed by our Christian customs and 
hospitality. The few of Roman Catholic 
background found a whole new concept 
of Protestantism. Crusade Scholars 
swelled with pride. 

I'm sure members of this church would 
join me in affirming the value of this 
personal approach to international rela- 
tions. 

Davin B. CHAMBERLAIN, former pastor 


How District Raises Specials 
Austin (Tex.) District 


Four years ago Austin District had al- 
most no Advance Specials. We now have 
a four-year-program through which 
people are giving $17,438 a year and 
from this we expect a four-year-total of 
$69,752. 

Among our 69 churches, 49 have five 
Specials each and 16 others have four 
Specials each. All of these churches have 
Specials for the Alaska Methodist Uni- 
versity, Ancora Girls School, the Elgin 
(Tex.) Latin Church and the San Mar- 
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cos (Tex.) Latin Church. The ones 
carrying five Specials are giving also for 
Latin ministers’ salaries in Texas. 

In addition to these district projects a 
number of churches have other Specials 
of their own. For example, University 
Church, Austin sends $4,800 a year for a 
missionary’s salary. 

For the Alaska Methodist University 
we have promised $2,500 a year for four 
years. Mrs. Heacock and I have made 
two trips to Alaska in connection with 
this project and we have shown slides 
all over the district to help develop inter- 
est in the Alaska project as part of our 
district Special. 

There may be many districts surpass- 
ing this program, but I am happy that 
we are surpassing our own past record in 
a most gratifying manner. 

R. K. Heacock, superintendent 


Two Churches Hold Joint School 
Thornville-Hopewell Charge, Ohio 


We have just held our first school of 
missions. The “we” consists of the Thorn- 
ville and Hopewell churches, which make 
up a small charge in Zanesville (Ohio) 
district. 

Last July the commission on missions 
of the Thornville church decided to hold 
a school of missions in the fall. Later 
the Hopewell congregation was invited 
to participate. 

The study book, Lands of Witness and 
Decision, was used. Women of both 
churches presented chapter reviews on 
the four countries at the four sessions. 
We found outside resources to help 
with each of the four countries. 

For Korea, we had a Korean national 
attending Ohio State University, pro- 
vided through the Wesley Foundation. 
We also showed the sound film, Report 
—Korea. 

Miss Alpha Miller, missionary to Af- 
rica recently returned to the states, spoke 
about Africa for the session on the 
Congo. 

Upriver in Sarawak, the sound color 
film produced in Borneo, was shown in 
the session on Sarawak. The Rev. Ed- 
ward Brewster, pastor at Forest, Ohio, 
and a brother of Dr. Harold N. Brewster 
of Christ Hospital, Sarawak, spoke. He 


gave a vivid account of the missionary in- 
terest of the Brewster family. We feel 
that this was the outstanding session of 
our school. 

For the final session, on Bolivia, we 
obtained Kodachrome slides and a lecture 
on the country from Bishop Charles W. 
Brashares of the Illinois Area. These pic- 
tures gave our people actual scenes of 
Methodist work in Bolivia. We also 
showed Lands of Decision, the newsreel- 
type motion picture describing our mis- 
sionary effort in the four lands. 

We do not expect “great” things as a 
result of our school of missions, but here 
are some statistics we are proud of: aver- 
age attendance, 65; total attendance, 259; 
offerings after expenses, $40. The money 
will go toward Advance Specials from the 
charge. 

Regardless of who the commission 
chairmen are next year, we are certain 
that a more successful school can be held 
because of this groundbreaking. This has 
convinced us that even a small charge 
can hold a school of missions if it will 
use the facilities and agencies of our 
church! 

Lester R. Anspacn and Evan Crark, 
chairmen, commissions on missions 


Baptist Churches Start in Prefabs 
Long Island, N.Y. 


It is reported that it costs at least 
$100,000 to build a suitable new church 
in suburban Long Island—or anywhere 
else in the New York suburban area. 
This cost has deterred many proposed 
new congregations from getting started. 

But the Baptist Church Extension So- 
ciety of Brooklyn and Queens (operating 
on Long Island) believes it has solved the 
dilemma. It owns two prefabricated 
church structures—the 100-seat type 
developed for chapels by the U.S. Army 
in World War II. It lends these to pro- 
spective congregations for use until they 
have grown strong enough to build their 
own church. Then the chapel goes on 
to the next claimant. 

One of these chapels was used to house 
the Baptist congregation in Elmont until 
it built the Alden Terrace Church at a 
cost or $125,000. Now that chapel has 
been moved to Commack, where $15,000 
has built a foundation and placed the 
building in service again. The other 
chapel is now doing service at Seaford, 
where the congregation will begin the 
construction of a permanent structure 
soon. 

All of these communities are in the 
rapidly growing suburban areas of Nassau 


County. 
W. W. Rew 
Methodist Board of Missions 
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Nine useful and helpful devotional books, among 
the best loved and most highly praised of all pub- 
lished by The Upper Room, are available in a spe- 
cial inventory-reducing sale. All nine just $3. Offer 


Poetry Time 


A choice selection of poetry to read to chil- 
dren. Compiled by John E. Brewton. 50¢ 


Prayers of the Early Church 

Blue flexible binding. Compiled from early 
Christian prayers by J. Manning Potts. 50¢ 
Prayers of the Middle Ages 

Lovely as a gift. Maroon flexible binding. Use- 
ful in private or public worship. 50¢ 

The Upper Room Chapel Talks 
Meditations delivered in the Upper Room 
Chapel by outstanding churchmen. 50¢ 


The Very Thought of Thee 


Selections from the devotional writings of 
Evelyn Underhill, Bernard of Clairvaux, and 
Jeremy Taylor. 35¢ 


Summer Bock Special oe oe Oe 


a. 


ends Aug. 31. These books will be a rich source of 
help to you. You will want them for your own de- 
votional reading. They will be helpful as you prepare 
your devotional talks. Useful, too, as gifts. 


Between Dawn and Dark 


A devotional companion through a whole day, 
for your personal retreat. 50¢ 


or ert 


Pictures from The Upper Room Pictures 
Twenty-nine full color pictures from The & 
Upper Room, with interpretations. 50¢ 


The Devout Life 

Gems of devotional writing from Francois 
Fenelon, Francis de Sales, and Theologia 
Germanica. 35¢ pevur | 





Meditations from a Prison Cell 


F. Olin Stockwell wrote these significant de 
votions while in a prison cell in Red China. 
35¢ 


Order: Summer Book Special $3 
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Ginding God 











The Upper Room Finding God Series includes 10 
booklets, uniform in size, which are proving 
valuable and helpful in learning to walk daily 
S oo 2 inn _ with God. Individual copies are 15¢ each; 8 
copies, $1. Complete set of 10 booklets, $1.25. 
Help FINDING GOD THROUGH ST. PAUL 
Walter Russell Bow'e 
FINDING GOD THROUGH PRAYER 
Packet 
35 books $3 complete 
Here in a slip case, handy to keep on your desk 
for counselling or on a library shelf for reference, 
are all the booklets in The Upper Room Comfort ‘Malduryn Edwards 
Series, Prayer Series, Family Series, Problem Series, ee ate THE FAMILY 
Devotional Classics Series, plus one or two others. FINDING GOD IN THE REDEMPTIVE 
35 booklets in all. Useful in selecting the booklets D. Bie Truskbeed 
you want to purchase in quantity for your litera- 
ture rack. Booklets may be purchased in lots of 
100 or more for 7¢ each. “> it: ; 
j Ye { y } . y 
‘ | | Cys “yor ive 
The Spiritual Help Packet is a convenient 3 The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
way to have a complete sct. 1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn 
The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department 
of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 








THE METHODIST STORY’s July-August covers—Front: 
Good drama can tell the church’s story. Scarritt College 
students present a play they wrote on the Korea mis- 


sionaries in prison (page 25). Back: Refugee child in 


Hong Kong is symbol of thousands who need help. Cloth- 


ing drive (page 21) is one answer. 
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